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The potent hand of advertising 
bringing good farmers to Idaho. 


A State That Is Just Being Born 


Somebody said, “The West is 
growing old.” 

Idaho is a new State, admitted 
in 1890, but she is already o!d in 
her ways. 

The fact is, Idaho began where 
other States had arrived after a 
hundred years of development. 

Cross over the Bitter Root 
Mountains, and go West through 
the great timber regions until the 
little stream you follow has grown 
into a great river, carrying tens 
of thousands of logs to the saw 
mills, and the country looks new. 

So does any great forest and 
lumber country look new. 

But go into the plains country, 
and you will find they have been 
operating machines, lighting, heat- 
ing, cooking and ironing with elec- 
tricity for a dozen years. 

Pretty good indication of a new 
State’s forwardness, you will 
agree. 


Idaho reckons her advancement 
in multiples. You are not left to 
depend alone on the enthusiastic 
stories you get when you talk to 
Idaho people. The figures are 
easily verified by the Government 
census. 


In 1909 the State’s rough lum- 
ber product was ten times as great 
as in 1899. Her shingles four 
times as great. Dairy products 
seven times as great. Flour and 
mill products nearly four times as 
great. In these ten years, 1899 to 
1909, her manufacturing interests, 
as a whole, had made an increase 
of 646 per cent. 


That is the manufacturing item 
alone. It takes no account of the 
diversified farming—the grains. 
the valuable fruits—and the mines. 
They would tell the same story. 
For instance, we cite the 30,000 
tons of beet sugar produced in 
the State in 1909. 


(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on page 71) 
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Why 


I Gave My Account to FEDERAL 





do for us. 


for the sixth.” 





Strathmore 


“We heard some good reports about 
you so decided to see what you could 
We have been with you 
for five years, and are getting ready 


STRATHMORE PAPER Co. 








It is not easy for an 
agency to write ads 
about itself. Service 
is intangible and not 
easily described. 


If you are an adver- 
tiser you realize that 
integrity and ability 
are the Twin Quali- 
fications of the Ideal 
Agency. 


As to the former, 
that is best referred 


to our clients; but 
as to the latter that 
is what we would 
like to demonstrate 
to you. 


If you invite us to 
an interview, and if 
we do not contri- 
bute ideas and in- 
formation sufficient 
to prove our claims, 
then wearethrough. 
Write, wire or tele- 
phone. 


‘Put it up to men who know your market” 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
241 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
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Mallinson Campaign to Popularize 
American-made Styles 


Authorized Interview by Charles W. Hurd with 


H. R. Mallinson 


Of H. R. Mallinson & Company, New York, Manufacturers of “Pussy Willow” 
faffeta, ‘ ‘Indestructible’ Voil le, etc. 


HEN the war broke out last 
summer, Marshall Field & 
Company had just sold out the last 
of $50,000 worth of Pussy Willow 
taffeta and ordered $50,000 more 
in the new fa!l designs. Then the 
war scare set in. Business men 
became cautious. Families began 
to economize. Husbands advised 
wives not to buy any more silk 
dresses just now. And Pussy 
Willow was $2.50 to $3.50 a yard! 
It got along towards October. 
The silk was being delivered. 

“No use,” said the merchandise 
manager; “the public will not buy 
unless it can see a big saving. 
Sorry, but we will have to cut 
prices to the bone.” 

That was bad news and the 
Pussy Willow salesman caught the 
first train back to New York to 
see the head of H. R. Mallinson 
& Company, the manufacturers. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mallinson. “If 
Marshall Field & Company should 
slash prices now, it would seri- 
ously affect Pussy Willow. Every- 
body is scared, and if Marshall 
Field start the trouble, all the 
others will take their cue from 
them and clean out as fast as they 
can. It would be next to impos- 
sible to get prices back. I'll tell 
you what you do. Go back to 
Chicago and ask them to do noth- 
ing for a day or two. That will 
give us 24 hours to think it over. 
We'll find a way. 

Less than 24 hours later Mr. 
Mallinson’s right-hand man was 
on his way to Chicago with a 


plan. It was absurdly simple, like 
most other good plans. In fact, 
it was more of an argument than 
a plan. Would Marshall Field 
break a general precedent in this 
extraordinary situation, to save 
throwing $50,000 worth of new 
designs on the bargain counter? 
If so, let it take half a page in the 
Chicago papers announcing a 
showing of Pussy Willow silks at 
the big store. 

The Mallinson representative 
pointed out the attractive story 
that could be told about the origi- 
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E REGRET the necessity that 
=| compels us to announce that here- 
yy after the leading designs in lité Silks % c 
71 will appear only after copyright designs . 
ii} have been issued z 
4 j Henceforth infringement of such copyright 
i] will be dealt with as drastically as the 
| law prov 
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The purpose of this announcement 1s quite 

iH as much to encourage originality as it 1s to 
4 i H discourage flagrant imitation. 
i i 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY 





HOW TRADE LEARNED OF STRATEGIC MOVE 
TO COPYRIGHT DESIGNS 


Table of Contents on page 102 
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nation of the new Mexican de- 
signs, and the hundreds of ex- 
clusive patterns which could be 
seen nowhere else. And he sug- 
gested that the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and McCall pattern people 
could be called upon to furnish 
patterns showing dresses made up 
with Pussy Willow material, and 
giving the exact amount of silk 
needed for each dress—altogether 
a very concrete and engaging pro- 
posal to the public. The borders 
and decorations of the ad would 
suggest the new fabric designs. 


It would be unique. 


Puss 


ry Willow 





H 'R MALLINSON & COMPANY a: | 
ATTRACTIVE AD UTILIZING STAGE FAVORIT E’s 


TESTIMONIAL, IT RAN IN FASHION 
MAGAZINES AND TRADE-PAPERS 


The store was just as anxious 
as the manufacturers could pos- 
sibly be to avoid precipitating an 
economy-strike among the buving 
public, and it turned the plan over 
in its mind very carefully. There 
was, it is stated, no proposal on 
the part of the manufacturer 
either to pay for the advertising 
or make up the cost by a special 
discount on the price of the 
goods, or any similar arrange- 
ment. The idea stood on its own 
feet and it seemed good and the 
store at length adopted it. 

It turned out, as hoped, a capital 
success, demonstrating to the store 
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that conditions were not nearly so 
bad as feared, and solving for the 
manufacturers the critical problem 
of how to save a promising line 
from a sudden panic of price-cut- 
ting that threatened to injure it. 

The special reason why a price- 
cutting contagion would have been 
more disastrous to Mallinson & 
Company than to almost any other 
manufacturer in the silk line lay in 
their assertion of a style authority. 
The silk field is not a particularly 
modest one, but nobody else has 
made such persistent claims of 
leadership and nobody else has 
spent anywhere like the $70,000 or 
$80,000 a year that Mallinson has 
spent to advertise them. The 
thing that saved the vogue of 
Pussy Willow from the knife of 
the price-cutter was the vogue 
itself, which stood partly for good 
silk and designs, and partly for 
good advertising. 

It has been the oft-quoted opin- 
ion of many manufacturers and 
even advertising men that style is 
too transitory and elusive a thing 
to advertise. There is a fallacy 
in this generalization, and the Mal- 
linson success shows where. 

It is only since the first of the 
year that the house has been 
known by its present name. Be- 
fore that it was M. C. Migel & 
Company. Migel’s had had an 
honorable existence of 20 years 
before Mr. Mallinson secured con- 
trol of it some five years ago. It 
had been sound if not showy in 
its methods. It made everything 
in silk-garment material and had 
excellent factory facilities and 
trade connections. It did not keep 
its light under a bushel, theugh 
neither was it, on the other hand, 
using a reflector. Ten or twelve 
men comprised its sales force. 


HAD STUDIED SILK SITUATION 


Mr. Mallinson knew the value 
of advertising, in an unusual and 
fundamental way. He had studied 
the silk situation a long time. 
Most of the manufacturers were 
trailing Paris and Vienna in the 
matter of styles. He decided there 
was no hope of taking a com- 
manding position in the field by 
doing that. To be a leader, one 
must lead. As a matter of busi- 
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Knowledge of the automobile industry 
and its markets means appreciation of 
the advertising values of these four 




















| publications: 

L 

| THE AUTOMOBILE | MOTOR WORLD 

: (WEEKLY) (WEEKLY) 

; Engineers, car and _ accessory Car, accessory and supply job- 

5 makers, expert and mechanical bers and retailers, garage and 

i motorists, dealers. repairshop owners. 

5 

MOTOR AGE MOTOR PRINT 

e (WEEKLY) (MONTHLY) 

1 Sportsmen motorists, well post- The car cwners’ popular month- 

7 ed and influential owners, deal- ly, for those who are less inter- 
ers. ested in the higher mechanics. 

i 

S « 6 e 

Combined Circulation 


More Than 100,000 Paid 


e 

. Each of these publications is a leader 
S of its kind—editorially and in point 
. of paid circulation. An investigation 
: will demonstrate that, collectively, 
t they offer the most forceful and eco- 
n nomical means of publicity and, indi- 
‘ vidually, each provides the advertiser 
d with a specialized means of stimula- 
p ting any particular phase of his 
h merchandising problem. 

| = 

‘ A copy of “Economy in Industrial 
Advertising” will be mailed upon 
request. It’s worth reading. Ad- 























dress: 
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e. | THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
~ 239 West 39th St. 910 So. Michigan Ave. 
- New York Chicago 
a Branches in Detroit and Cleveland 
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ness each house was claiming to 
lead, but as a matter of fact most 
of them were experimenting only 
half-heartedly and were keeping 
their weather-eyes open to see how 
the European cat of fashion would 
jump. 

In these circumstances only one 
or two, of course, were in a posi- 
tion to advertise. The others had 
nothing original and distinctive 
which pride or self-interest would 
tempt them to exploit in a large 


way. The advertisers had won 
ae ara RRR 
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ASILK of Cer- 
tified Style 
and Guaranteed 
Wear. War- 
ranted Pure Dye. 
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See the stamp on the se.cage. ‘ } 
the label in the garment. t 
N Y BAYARD of Pussy Willow § 
Silk has a known value 


WILLOW 


—the magic name that \ 
brings latest. Style, 
old-fashioned Quality, 

and two season's Sat- 

isfying Wear in Silks. 


See the stamp on the selvoge: 


the labe{ in the garment. 





PART OF A SERIES OF 35-LINE ADS THAT COMPELLED ATTENTION IN GENERAL WOMEN’S 
MAGAZINES—-ADS WITH SIMILAR BORDERS AND LETTERING HAD PREVIOUSLY SCORED 
NEWSPAFERS AND A DAILY TRADE-PAPER 


IN DAILY 


reputation with some specialties, 
but they had not emphasized the 
style element, or developed their 
advertising with that in view. 

It was evident to Mr. Mallinson 
that the only way to advertise 
style successfully was by controll- 
ing it from the beginning. It was 
a daring thing to attempt, since it 
was a direct challenge to the 
French makers of style. 

“But, after all, what were the 
French designers doing that could 
not be done here?” he asked. 
“They were human; they got their 
ideas from here and there, like 
other people. They could not be 





like a Government Bond. 


See the stamp on the se 


the lehet to the goreuet. 








styles first bu 
quality to the last. 


Sce the stamp on the sebvage; 
the label in the germent. (45) 
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arbitrary in their styles, but had 
to take account of the tendencizs 
and currents and cross-currents in 
all the related lines. Besides, in 
these days, there were more than 
one or two styles in a season. 
There were many great designers 
abroad, each of whom set his own 
styles and had his own following. 
Why should ther re not be at least 
one in America?’ 

Accordingly he gave his ambi- 
tion free rein. His house was 
already providing the ordinary 







ent-calways fresh and be- 
coming. Drapes perfeci- 
ly and lasts myo seasons. 


See the stamp on the se.vage; 
oy the label in the garment. 
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{ Note only the new | it ih! 4 ness, ¢ and time 


resisting qualities. 





lines of silks, originating moditica- 
tions of them from season to sea- 
son in the usual manner, and 
scoring the usual seasonal suc- 
cesses. Meanwhile he was looking 
for a leader of the line, a new 
silk fabric so distinctive that it 
could be introduced as a novelty, 
and so meritorious that it might 
be turned into a staple. He found 
this in the silk taffeta which he 
afterwards named Pussy Willow. 

That was one step towards the 
desired end. It was originality in 
the fabric. It could be advertised 
just as it was, in the plain colors 
and shades and with the ordinary 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


On the Fine Art of 
Getting Attention 


Under the title, “ Advertising Copy that Gets Attention,” 
an editorial article in the July issue of “Current Opinion” 
paid this remarkable tribute to a story-advertisement— 
one of a number that have appeared in The Outlook : 








Now and then an advertisement appears which 
is so different, so pleasing, so attractive, that 
we devour every word. A recent example was 
the twelve-page story of the White Company of 
Cleveland, under the caption of ‘‘ Quickening 
the Wheels of Industry.’’ This advertisement 
possessed all the force of the best business 
literature, and there wasn’t a dull or uninterest- 
ing line in the whole twelve pages. 






























Recognizing the power of human appeal, the 
writer opened his story with a practical applica- 
tion, and then deftly led the reader through a 
recital of the unusual advantages of the White 
Truck. If advertising men would spend the 
time they now waste trying to construct type 
contortions, and would give more attention to 
the simplicity of the printed page, they would 
learn much about the fundamentals of the fine 
art of gaining attention. 





The story-advertisement entitled “ Quick- 
ening the Wheels of Industry” was writ- 
ten by Felix Orman, of the staff of The 
Outlook, and appeared in a recent issue of 


THE OUTLOOK 


A Periodical of Progress 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
TRAVERS D. CARMAN, Advertising Manager 
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designs copied from _ current 
modes. But the manufacturers 
did not intend to lose the other 
advantage of design, which offered 
an even greater opportunity for 
catching the eye of the shopping 
public, because of the greater lati- 
tude for appeal. 

“There was no novelty in our 
deciding to make our own de- 
signs,” said Mr. Mallinson to 
PrinTERS INK. “We had always 
made most of them, and so had 
the others. But all of us had been 
copying most of the time. And 
the designs were consequently all 
about the same. What we did 
now was to resolve to break away 
from that and make styles of our 
own that should be authoritative. 

“That looks difficult, and it is, 
but it perhaps looks more difficult 
than it is. How has it been done 
abroad? How have Paris and 
Vienna kept the lead for so many 
years? What is the thing we call 
taste? What is that we call fash- 
ion, which so many people embrace 
together and then drop so quickly? 

“Well, in the first place, the 
styles in fabrics follow the styles 
in dress. Styles of dress come in 
cycles. There are, for instance, 
straight lines, narrow skirts, high 
waists. Then these disappear. 
Nobody can tell when they will 
come again, but everybody knows 
they will come again some time, 
because they have been appearing 
and reappearing during the cen- 
turies that we have had fashions. 
The immediate change, when it 
comes, is likely to be to the other 
extreme. There are first innu- 
merable variations of the current 
dress in cut and ornamentation, 
and then, as invention flags, a sud- 
den shift to the other extreme, to 
ampler curves, fuller skirts, lower 
waist, etc. 

DESIGNERS STUDY TENDENCIES 

“A close student of style, who 
keeps in touch with the leading 
dressmakers, designers and buy- 
ers, can see the new styles crvs- 


tallizing. There are few great 
surprises. It all works according 
to law. The greatest designers 


are the greatest students of ten- 
dency, who sense the coming 


changes of taste before the others 





INK 
and take advantage of them. 
“To the uninitiated it would 


seem as if there were nothing but 
caprice and arbitrary action in the 
creations of the designers. Quite 
the contrary. The designer is an 
opportunist. He has to borrow 
everywhere and ransack the world 
for ideas. Powerful movements 
always influence his choice, wars 
especially. When the Russo-Jap- 
anese war had focussed attention 
on those two countries, he saw his 
opportunity to turn the popular 
interest to account. The Russian 
blouse and Japanese kimcno- 
sleeve were the result. The Bal- 
kan wars gave us new garments 
and color contributions, After the 
agony of the present great war 
has been somewhat dulled, we 
shall have new styles out of that. 
It is the law of the human mind. 
The designer cannot help follow- 
ing the big things in life in his 
way any more than can the writers 
of histories, fiction and science in 
theirs. People want what they 
want. The greatest designers 
merely anticipate their demand by 
a fraction, and perhaps sway it a 
trifle in their own direction. 

“T saw no reason why we on 
our part should not do the same 
thing on this side of the water 
We had our ear to the ground 
just as they had over there. We 
had our fashion scouts circulating 
in Paris, Vienna, London and Ber- 
lin, among the designers and dress- 
makers, constantly keeping us ad- 
vised regarding modes and ten- 
dencies. We had our fashion 
scouts here in New York, Wash- 
ington, Palm Beach and other 
centers. And every move in silk 
designing was followed by our 
Paris office. 

“Therefore, when we were ready 
to put out Pussy Willow, we had 
at our command the fullest in- 
formation about what Europe was 
going to do, and we did not have 
to take a chance with any styles 
of our own if we did not want to 
do so. We could have played a 
safe game and merely copied the 
new designs. We could have 
taken credit for the new fabric 
alone. That would have _ been 
something. But we preferred to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The woman who sews 
is generally Mother. 
Mother buys the things 
that wash the family— 
soap, towels, sponges 
—Mother buys brushes 
and tooth powder and 
shaving soap (for Dad). 


NEEDLECRAFT 


1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














How to Secure Reproductions of 


Trade-marks for 


Different 


Lines of Goods 


Suggestions for Getting Information from the Government Files at 
Washington 


Tue Carey Sart ComMPANy 

Hutcuinson, Kan., Aug. 17, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to the article, “The Private 
Trade-mark File as a Business Adjunct,” 
in your issue of August 5th, please advise 
if there is a way to secure reproductions 
of all trade-marks in a certain line of 
goods, as per page 59 of the article, 
without having an attorney, or some 
other inserested party, make a complete 
search of the trade-mark files at Wash- 
ington. 

For instance, how would you advise 
us to go about it to secure a reproduc- 
tion of all trade-marks on salt, stock 
foods, etc? 

In case a search of the files is neces- 
sary, have you any idea of the cost of 
same? 

Any information you can give us on 
the subject will be greatly appreciated. 

STREETER, 
Adv ertising Manager. 


WHILE it is, as explained in 
Printers’ Ink for August 
5, a comparatively simple and in- 
expensive matter for any adver- 
tiser to inaugurate a private trade- 
mark file with the current appli- 
cations or registrations and there- 


after keep it up to date, it is a 


different matter to compile a file 
of all trade-marks registered in 
the past. Apparently, there is no 
other way to get hold of what 
might be termed the “back num- 
bers” than to have a search made 
of the files as Mr. Streeter sug- 
gests. 

However, the trade-mark files at 
the United States Patent Office 
are now in such shape that a 
search of this kind does not re- 
quire any experience or special 
ability. Any advertiser or his 
representative, if he happens to 
be in Washington for a day or 
two, can undertake the task with 
entire confidence as to the result. 
If the task is entrusted to a pat- 
ent or trade-mark attorney the 
charge should be moderate, be- 
cause such searches are almost 
invariably made by clerks or 
stenographers from the offices of 
such attorneys and require no su- 
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pervision on the part of the prin- 
cipal. 

It is difficult to make a general 
statement as to the cost of trade- 
mark searches, because not only 
do the fixed fees and per diem 
rates of attorneys vary somewhat, 
but there are marked differences 
in the lengths of time required to 
go through the files covering a 
given class of marks. For ex- 
ample, salt, the product in which 
our correspondent is interested, 
happens to be included in “medi- 
cines,” a very large class. That 
is to say, the salt trade-marks are 
scattered among the thousands of 
trade-marks which have been reg- 
istered for medicinal preparations, 
etc. The Examiner of Trade- 
marks estimates for Printers’ INK 
that a searcher would require at 
least three days to go through this 
roster. 


PURCHASE OF TRADE-MARK COPIES 


The cost of a back file of trade- 
marks is also dependent upon 
whether the person who makes 
the search or the manufacturer is 
supposed to meet the expense of 
purchasing the trade-mark copies 
at the regular rate of five cents 
each. In a majority of instances 
the person who makes a search at 
Washington simply jots down the 
numbers of the various trade- 
marks that have been applied to a 
given class of goods and for- 
wards these numbers to his client 
who orders from the Patent Of- 
fice trade-mark copies of the given 
numbers at the five-cent rate. In 
some instances, however, an adver- 
tiser wishes the transaction closed 
up and has his representative not 
only make the search but also buy 
the needed copies, in which event 
the statement rendered will, of 
course, include the item of the 
cost of copies as well as the fee 
for the search. 
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E MUST first believe in a product. We 
must be certain that we can truthfully say 
the things about it that will sell it. 


That is the “truth” part. It is easily determined. The 
“well told” part is harder. It requires that our 
thoughts be well expressed, that we make the right 
use of art and type and that we choose the proper 
| media to carry the message. Most important of all, 
| it requires that we find out from each part of the | 
country what the truth is in that locality and what | 
people it will interest most. 


| This is not a one-man job. To tell the truth well 
| requires first a staff of men of all round business 
| training to determine the fundamental policies of sales 
| and advertising. These men must be reinforced by 
copy, art and publication experts to reinforce their 
judgment and to properly develop each phase of the 
work for them. 


With an organization built on these lines; with 
offices in each of the great markets of the country— 
the East, the West, the Pacific Coast and Canada— 
the H. K. McCann Company is in a position to know | 
what the truth is—to tell it well and to act quickly. 


A new booklet, “We have a man who knows,” gives 


some idea of our ideals and organization. We will 
be glad to send it to you. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
; AT NEW YORK—6I BROADWAY 
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Where an individual manufac- 
turer does not desire to incur the 
expense of making up a private 
trade-mark file and is willing to 
share the information with firms 
in the same field an arrangement 
is sometimes made for joint ac- 
tion. Mention has already been 
made in Printers’ Inx of the pri- 
vate trade-mark file projects of the 
tobacco manufacturers, the Silk 
Association of America, etc. The 
candy-manufacturers’ association 
(operating in a field where trade- 
mark duplication would be es- 
pecially easy) has also formed a 
file by means of a search of the 
Patent Office archives. In some 
instances trade-papers have per- 
formed such service for the in- 
dustries represented. The Ameri- 
can Miller, published in Chicago, 
has a private file of flour trade- 
marks that comprises, we have 
been informed, some 7,000 differ- 
ent trade-marks that have been 
applied to mill products. 


NEW SYSTEM OF FILING MAKES 
SEARCH EASY 


The letter from Mr. Streeter 
comes to hand just as PRINTERS’ 
Ink is authorized to make an- 
nouncement of the inauguration 
in the Trade-mark Division at 
Washington of an important new 
system of alphabetical filing. The 
officials have been working upon 
this new system for months and it 
is their boast that it will allow 
searches to be made in three min- 
utes that would formerly have re- 
quired three hours. 

Unfortunately this new system 
will not be of direct benefit in fa- 
cilitating a search such as Mr. 
Streeter suggests for the purpose 
of making up a private trade- 
mark file, but the new arrange- 
ment does make it possible for 
any person to go into the Patent 
Office and within a comparatively 
short time gain information as to 
all the trade-mark uses that have 
ever been made of a given word 
or simple design that he may have 
in mind for trade-mark use. 

To cite an imaginary case, sup- 
pose, for example, that the Carey 
Salt Company is contemplating 
placing on the market a new brand 
of salt, and has in mind the word 
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“Acme” as a trade-mark for the 
new brand. By means of this 
simplified index and filing system 
a representative of the salt com- 
pany, even though he has never 
before been in the Patent Office, 
may run through the “Acme” file 
and not only will he ascertain in a 
jiffy whether “Acme” has _ ever 
been registered as a mark for salt, 
but, almost equally important in 
the case of many an advertiser, 
will discover what uses have been 
made of “Acme” in other fields. 

Thus if “Acme” has been adopt- 
ed for pepper or a flavoring ex- 
tract or anything else remotely re- 
lated to or suggestive of salt the 
fact will stand forth and the ad- 
vertiser will be forewarned if he 
seeks an absolutely unique mark. 
Under the old conditions any such 
sweeping survey of the field would 
have necessitated a time-consum- 
ing search of a great number of 
different ‘‘classes.”—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Lynn With National Cloak & 
Suit Company 


Arthur Lynn, who recently resigned 
from Montgomery Ward & Co., on Sep- 
tember 1 joined the National Cloak & 
Suit Company, New York. He was for 
five years sales and advertising man 
ager of Montgomery Ward & Co., and 
before that was sales manager of the 
mail-order division of System. His 
present position is a new one, created 
for him in the advertising and merchan 
dising department of the company. 





Glass Sells Interest in Mont- 
gomery “Advertiser” 


Frank P. Glass has sold his half 
interest in the Montgomery, Ala.. 
Advertiser to W. TT. Sheehan and 
Charles H. Allen, both of whom were 
already associated with the paper. Mr. 
Glass has been connected with the Ad- 
vertiser for over 30 years. For several 
years past he has resided in Birming 
ham, where he is editor and part owner 
of the News. 


Jas. M. Dunlap Establishes 
Headquarters at Detroit 


Tames M. Dunlap, of the Dunlap 
Ward Advertising Company, Chicago, 
has moved to Detroit, where the agency 
has a branch office. He was formerly 
president of the Advertising Association 
of Chicago, and on August 30 the as- 
sociation gave him a farewell reception. 
Mr. Ward remains in charge of the 
Chicago office. 
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A Market for 


$3, 600,000 
Worth of Tires 


On December 4th, 1914, there were 1,808,441 Automobile 
Registrations in the United States. Considering the sale of new cars 
during 1915 there are more than TWO MILLION AUTOMO- 
BILES in use in this country today. 


This means that 2 per cent. of the population own 
cars—an average of one automobile to each ten homes. 


There are more than 30,000 Each of these 30,000 cars will 
automobiles in Philadelphia. ne arene at least $10 = . 
st ee pre ubricants a year—a _ total o 
They are largely distributed 300,000 worth. 
among the 347,442 people who y 
buy The Philadelphia Bulletin | As a manufacturer of tires, lu- 

| bricants or automobile supplies 


each evening, and the mem- | yoy can probably estimate what 
bers of their families, aggregat- | these 30,000 cars will require in 
ing over a million persons.* Spark Plugs, Horns, Vulcanizing 
Outfits and a score of other 

These 30,000 car owners | accessories. 


spend on an average of $120 You can also appreciate the 
a year for tires—a total yearly | sales-producing opportunity 
tire expenditure of $3,600,000. | Which the Philadelphia Bulletin 
This allows only six tires per affords Automobile Accessory 

, ghey: ! Manufacturers to concentrate on 
car per year, or 180,000 tires | these 30,000 car owners through- 
at an average price of $20 each. | out the year. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin’s Automobile Club, with 
an estimated membership of 30,000 car owners, is one 
of the largest in the United States. Think of the results 
to be obtained by concentrating on the members of this 
club every few days for an entire year. 


We will be glad to tell you how this “Business Building” 
organization can help you in Philadelphia. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


* 347,442 people buy The Bulletin each evening and the members 
of their families make the total readers 1,042,326. This allows only 
3 persons to each family, whereas U. 8, Government Census Statistics 
give 4.7 persons to each family in the United States, 


Philadelphia, Aug. 28th, 1915. All rights reserved 
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An improvement upon the newest 
improvement in magazine advertising 


HE newest improve- 
ment in magazine ad- 
vertising, admittedly, is 


that plan by which the maga- 


zine givesa product the same 
publicity to dealers as to con- 
sumers. Today nine great 
magazines are putting out 
‘‘trade issues’’ for this pur- 
pose. 

REAT as the success of 

these auxiliary issues has 
been, their influence editori- 
ally (alw ays such a support to 
the advertising columns) has 
been small. The trade felt in- 
stinctively that one set of in- 
terests dominated. There was 
a house-organ atmosphere. 
Because they had circulation 
such publications got results, 
but not maximum results. 

HE, logical thing,’ evi- 

dently, is to turn the idea 
around. Not let the re-adver- 
tising wag the paper, but the 
paper the re-advertising. 
Have a trade medium with a 
soul of its own, built for its 
readers, letting it carry re-ad- 
vertising as an incident. 

O do this may truly be 

called ‘‘an improvement 
upon the newest improve- 





ment in magazine advertis- 
ing,’’ and the step will be 
taken October Ist. ‘The 
INLAND STOREKEEPER, an old- 
established trade paper with 
a popularity and personality 
of its own, has been acquired 
by a corporation formed for 
the purpose. The corporation 
will be managed by the inter- 
ests owning Topay’s Maca- 
ZINE FOR WomEN. Products 
advertised in that magazine 
will be re-advertised in the 





trade paper by Tovay’s pur- 
chasing space for its adver. 
tisers in The INLanp Srore 
KEEPER. Forintroductory pur- 
poses no charge will be made 
to advertisers. 

HE Inianp SrTore- 

KEEPER Willappear month- 
ly as heretofore. Its circula- 
tion, already national and of 
goodly size, will be increased. 
The January issue will have 
10,000 guaranteed. The sub- 
scription price is $1 a year. 
Steadily thereafter the circu- 
lation will be raised, by the 
legitimate methods so well- 
known as those of Topay’s, 
making it in a very big way 
what it is now in excellent 
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guide; the general stores, be- 
St fcause of their number, form- 
ing always the great bulk of 
ng circulation. 
Y eliminating the one 
weakness of trade publi- 
ertis- _ that re-advertise for 
ill_be f popular mediums—the weak - 
"he Bness of subordination—there 
n old- fare at once revealed several 
with Bsources of strength peculiar to 
nality Jthem and perhaps out of the 
juired Freach of regular trade papers. 
-d for obay’s can do much for 
ration its ally. The difficult art 
Intet- # of writing on practical subjects 
Aaca- Bin an intensely interesting and 
ducts fyopular way will be turned to 
Zazine Fthe service of the trade paper. 
n the#The retailer will see human 
S pur finterest joined to trade data 
idver-fand facts. The Intanp 
TORE: #STOREKEEPER Will have at its 
'ypur-fcommand the same literary 
made find financial resources that 
ave lifted Topay’s to an en- 
rore-gviable position in itsown field. 
onth- H E trade paper will serve 
ircula- the dealer with informa- 
ind offtion that in general other 
eased. 
| have 
e sub- 
year. 
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trade papers have neither the 
ability nor the means to give. 
Its investigators and corre- 
spondents will be as numerous 
as Perfect Service demands. 
It will shortly be enlarged both 
in size and number of pages, 
fully illustrated. Bureaus are 
now being organized to ren- 
der help of various sorts 
along other than publishing 
lines. 

N editor has been chosen 

whose equipments are 
ideal for this task. He has, 
first, long, wide and varied 
experience in a number of 
trade lines. He has been a 
salesman. He understands 
the advertising business. His 
literary ability and, bet- 
ter, his ability to pick and 
oversee literary assistants, 
have been proven. He has 
the vision, the initiative, and 
the originality which, backed 
as they will be, assure for 
the INLAND STOREKEEPER ina 
few months the character of a 
great achievement in publish- 


ing. 


THE INLAND STOREKEEPER 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Wanted—Some Soap 


There are several anti- 
grease soaps on the mar- 
ket, Skat being the one 
that comes first to mind—- 
a soap that cuts grease 
and removes the stains of 
tinkering with machin- 
ery, and so on. 

If every automobilist, 
in every state, bought 
three cans of Skat per 
year, the gross sales would 


901 a year—a really size- 
able sale, you know. 

Just as dirt is a uni- 
versal enemy, so should 
Skat be a universal rem- 
edy—which is where the 
one big national farm pa- 
per, The Farm Journal, 
could undoubtedly be 
useful. 

In the 29 states especial- 





In the twenty- -nine states in the shaded section of this 
map are 64% of the general stores, 74% of the grocery 
stores, 93% of The Farm Journal’s circulation—the 
most buyers and the most distributers for any good cereal, 


be $500,000—dquite a re- 
spectable sum. 

But suppose every far- 
mer bought six cans per 
year (and you will surely 
agree that the farmer 
could use Skat pretty 
nearly every day, while 
for the city automobile 
owner two or three times 
a week would do)—just 
suppose! Here’s a mar- 
ket amounting to $3,816,- 


ly indicated on this map, 
are the very great major- 
ity of general and grocery 
stores, of farmers, of au- 
tomobiles. Therein, too, 
is 93% of The Farm Jour- 
nal’s circulation. 

If you have followed this 
argument so far, you see that 
Skat, for instance, could develop 
a great market in the country. 
Do you see the opportunity for 
your own product? You need 
Gumption—shall we send it? 
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General Chemical Co. in Baking- 
powder Field with “Ryzon” 


Novel Consignment Pian and Heavy Advertising Two Features of Cam- 
paign by $40,000,000 Corporation 


NE of the most interesting 

announcements that has been 
made to the advertising world for 
some time is that the important 
General Chemical Company is put- 
ting out a baking-powder called 
“Ryzon” and for the purpose of 
launching it in New York City and 
the metropolitan district will con- 
duct what is said to be the biggest 
advertising campaign ever under- 
taken for a food product in the 
district. 

Spreads, double-spreads 
smaller space will be 
used in the daily pa- 
pers beginning Sep- 
tember 15th, and lav- 
ish outdoor display in 
the shape of  bulle- 
tins, painted walls 
and posters is al- 
ready beginning to 
show in and out of 
town along the routes 
of travel. Elaborate 
street-car cards are 
another feature. The 
campaign will after- 
ward be extended to 
other sections of the 
country, and the company will 
eventually become a large na- 
tional advertiser. 


and 


STREET-CAR 


CONSIGNMENT PLAN OF MARKETING 


A second no less interesting and 
important point is that the new 
product is being marketed on a 
strict consignment plan with novel 
features devised by F. W. Nash, 
manager of the food department 
of the company, to secure the 
maintenance of fixed and uniform 
prices. The plan has been pro- 
nounced legally sound by the best 
legal talent, in which class must be 
included the president of the com- 
pany, Sanford H. Steele, head of 
the law firm of Steele & Otis. In 
the city consignments are made 
direct to retailers, who are made 
“retail agents.” Outside of the 
city, consignments are being made 

x 


CARD SHOWING 


through wholesale “distributing 
agents.” Thirty-six hundred deal- 
ers in the city have already been 
lined up as “agents,”’ and a large 
but undivulged number outside of 
the city. 

The General Chemical Company, 
it appears, has for many years 


harbored the idea of entering the 
baking-powder field, although it 
kept its plans strictly to itself. 
One reason for this, no doubt, was 
the fact that it manufactured in- 
gredients in large quantities for 





CAREFULLY 
PAC KAGE 


WORKED OUT 


other baking-powder manufactur- 
ers. It had been experimenting 
for a long time on a baking-pow- 
der of a different character from 
those in present use. By last fall 
it had brought these experiments 
to a satisfactory close. The prod- 
uct was tested in actual use among 
housewives, cooking-teachers, and 
food experts. 

When ready for the market 
with the manufacturer’s claim of 
being “the perfect baking-powder,” 
Mr. Nash was called from the 
sales managership of the Eastern 
division of Arbuckle’s coffee de- 
partment and put in charge of the 
food department of the General 
Chemical Company. This was on 
the first of January. There was 
the usual preliminary work to be 
done—a name to be chosen for the 
product, a package designed, a 
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sales policy decided, sales staff or- 
ganized and advertising laid out. 

The name “Ryzon” was the 
joint product of the advertising 
agents, N. W. Ayer & Son, and 
Mr. Nash and follows his theory 
as to trade-names, being a short 
word with rugged consonants and 
a broad vowel, and withal a remi- 
niscent suggestion of the article 
advertised. 

Almost all baking-powder pack- 
ages are red and round. The 
“Ryzon” package is square and 
blue, with some embellishment in 
white and gold, as suggested by 
the illustration on preceding page. 


CHOOSING A SALES STAFF 


The unusual nature of the sales 
plan made it imperative in Mr 
Nash’s mind to have a sales staff 
of a different character from that 
commonly employed in marketing 
grocery specialties. 

Mr. Nash advertised in Print- 
ERS’ INK and several of the local 
newspapers to get “young men 
who were ambitious to become 
sales and advertising managers,” 
and from the applicants picked 25 
men who came from advertising 
and other fields. There was not 
a baking-powder salesman in the 
lot. This was no great handicap 
inasmuch as they were expected 
to sign up the retailers as agents 
and not “sell” them goods. 

The 25 men were first called to- 
gether in a convention that lasted 
a week, and were thoroughly in- 
structed in the new sales policy. 
After that they went out with one 
of the handsomest portfolios for 
salesmen ever seen in the grocery 
line and explained the new cam- 
paign and the advertising co- 
operation. 

The chief inducements were the 
co-operation, the reasonable cer- 
tainty of freedom from price-cut- 
ting competition and the profit— 
25 per cent on the selling price 
for quick turns and somewhat less 
for slower work. Besides the 
heavy advertising campaign al- 
ready mentioned, including the 
appearance of the dealer-agents’ 
names in one or more of the ads. 
there was an arrangement to send 
a series of handsomely illustrated 
letters to the dealers’ customers, 


headed with the dealer’s name and 
autographed by him; a striking 
display for the grocer’s window, 
cards, swinging signs; a “Ryzon’’ 
cook-book prepared by cooking 
experts to be given gratis to the 
grocers’ customers; and a Ryzon 
Service Staff, headed by a woman 
manager working with the wom- 
en’s clubs. 


GETTING CO-OPERATION FROM RELIEF 
CLUBS 


To get the interested co-opera- 
tion of the dealers’ clerks, the 
company offered to each of them 
who showed signs of life a gold 
scarf-pin. The offer was made in 
an attractive folder which gave all 
the essential information about 
“Ryzon” in the form of a supposi- 
titious conversation between a cus- 
tomer and the clerk. The clerk is 
then asked to answer seven re- 
view questions briefly on a form 
and mail it in, when he will re- 
ceive his pin. 

In securing the 3,600 “retail 
agents” in the city, the only real 
difficulty appears to have been in 
convincing them that the new 
consignment plan was different 
from the old ones that have made 
trouble for most of those who 
have tried them. 

The new plan, like any consign- 
ment plan, presupposes the con- 
trol of the product from factory 
to consumer. Herein lies the pro- 
tection of the prices. These prices 
are ten, eighteen and thirty-five 
cents. Any jobber or retailer who 
violates the list will not be per- 
mitted to handle the goods. Those 
who will not sign the agreement 
will not receive any consignments. 
There will be no quantity dis- 
counts or preferences. All factors, 
jobbers and retailers, will be com- 
pensated on the basis of service 
performed. 


THE AGENCY TERMS 


This and other features of the 
plan are explained by the terms 
of the retail agency invoice which 
is merely a “memorandum to fa- 
cilitate business :” 


“RyZON” RETAIL AGENCY TERMS 
1, Title of all “Ryzon” shall remain 
in General Chemical Company until sold 
by retail agent, and title of all proceeds 
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shall at all times be in General Chemical 
Company. 

2. Retail agent shall hold and take 
good care of all “‘Ryzon” until sold or 
returned, as below stated, but shall not 
be responsible for loss or damage by 
fire or other cause beyond control. 

3. Sales shall be made only at the 
single standard retail prices to consum- 
ers specified on the face of this invoice. 
Retail agent may, upon any sale, ‘ex- 
tend any customary credit for purchase 
price, but shall account for the price on 
every sale as if full paid in cash on 
delivery. 

4. Retail agent shall be allowed on all 
ae and may deduct from = 
Proceeds, commissions as follows: 
25% from remittances within 30 days 

from invoice date. 

23% from remittances after 30 and 
within 60 days from invoice date. 
20% from remittances after 60 days 

~~ invoice date. 

At 90 days from invoice date, and 
nani thereafter, retail agent shall 
remit yd all sales not previously re- 
mitted for. 

6. Retail agent shall at any time on 
request ship to, or upon the order of, 
General Chemical Company any and all 

“Ryzon” not sold by said retail agent. 

7. General Chemical Company may 
terminate this agency at any time by 
notice to retail agent. 

8. Retail agent shall not delegate to 
any party any authority hereunder. 

9. Shipment of ‘‘Ryzon” on this in- 
voice, or on any future order of retail 
agent, shall constitute authorization of 
retail agent, including license under 
United States Letters Patent No. 1,037,- 
078, to hold and dispose of such 
“Ryzon,” and the proceeds thereof, as 
above stated, but not otherwise. 


An important feature of the 
plan is the system of dating pack- 
ages. In due course the company 
will be able to trace every ship- 
ment. 

Constituting the dealer an actual 
agent and consigning him goods to 
be paid for only when sold is be- 
lieved to clear the company from 
the legal complications such as 
would rise out of price-fixing in 
connection with actual sale. 


CONDUCT OF BUSINESS WITH THE 
JOBBERS 


Whether the “Ryzon” goods are 
eventually placed with every gro- 
cer, and whether the metropolitan 
business is to be eventually turned 
over to the jobbers, has not been 
determined. The arrangement for 
outside territory where jobbers 
are employed is explained in the 
following statement: 

“We will select as our distribut- 
ing agents only such legitimate 
and exclusive wholesale grocers 


‘ 
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as do not engage in retail sales 
and are equipped with warehouse, 
office and sales departments ade- 
quate to render us genuine stor- 
age, delivery, distribution and 
sales assistance in the marketing 
of ‘Ryzon’ to the consumer 
through the retail grocery trade 
of that district. This does not 
mean that every dealer who calls 
himself a wholesale grocer or a 
wholesale and retail grocer will 
be eligible for appointment as our 
distributing agent. 

“We will solicit only the best 
class of retail grocers, who have 
a trade for and can co-operate 
efficiently in the sale of a high- 
class baking-powder, and_ only 
those who sign our retail agency 
agreement and agree to abide by 
the terms thereof as our selling 
agents to the consumer. Retail- 
ers will be requested to designate 
which distributer they desire 
‘Ryzon’ furnished through for 
their account and we will abide 
by their wishes. 

“The first agency order of all 
retail agents will be transmitted 
direct to the company for record 
and preparation of first invoices, 
which invoices when duly pre- 
pared, designating the name of the 
distributing agent, will be shipped 
direct. Subsequently, such retail 
agents will receive their stocks 
from the distributing agents direct, 
and will be invoiced by the dis- 
tributing agent in the customary 
way, but on the understanding that 
all business will be done and sales 
made in accordance with our origi- 
nal agency agreement with each 
retail agent. 

“It is made clear to the dis- 
tributing agents that we are sell- 
ing our goods through them as a 
means of determining the effect- 
iveness of their co-operation in 
marketing ‘Ryzon’ to the con- 
sumer on an equitable and fair 
Baste 3533 

“Tt is understood that we will 
not sell direct to any retailer in 
the district where we distribute 
through our distributing agencies, 
the only probable exceptions to 
this wor Mg being in the cases of 
concerns entitled to be classed as 
wholesalers and retailers who will 
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not buy through the local jobbers 
and must be sold direct on our 
special agency plan in order to ob- 
tain their co-operation and busi- 
ness.” 

In a recent statement prepared 
for the Board of Directors of the 
company, whose chairman, Dr. 
William H. Nichols, has given the 
new consignment plan his personal 
support, Mr. Nash said: 

“The objections to consignment 
as previously practiced have been 
summed up about as follows: 

“(a) The extra machinery re- 
quired in the way of sales slips, 
special invoices, ledger accounts 
and reports; 

“(b) The difficulty of obtaining 
proper returns or reports from 
consignees ; 

“(c) The prejudice of the re- 
tailer against the consignment 
principle on account of previous 
trade experience with it under 
different conditions ; 

“(d) The feeling in the trade 
that a consigned article pays a 
less percentage of profit to the 
dealer, because of its expense to 
the manufacturer or consignor. 

WHY NOT IMPROVE SYSTEM? 

“All these objections are well- 
founded with relation to the usual 
form of consignment and_ the 
policies connected therewith in 
general practice, but there seems 
no legitimate reason why the man- 
ufacturer, by change of form and 
method, may not adjust the con- 
signment principle to present 
needs on a basis satisfactory to all 
concerned and _ with _ resultant 
economy and increased competi- 
tive ability. To accomplish this 
and to offset the objections above 
enumerated would require: 

“ist. That the machinery or 
forms used in executing the plan 
be as simple as possible and con- 
form as nearly as practicable to 
the usual and ordinary forms of 
merchandising similar goods. 

“2d. A provision whereby the 
dealer or consignee may be in- 
duced through self-interest to ac- 
count or remit promptly according 
to the terms of sale. 

“3d. Education of the dealer on 
the co-operative value of an 
agencv plan which affords him 
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the principal advantages of the 
regular method of purchase, with- 
out speculative risk to himself, 
and insures him a satisfactory 
selling commission in proportion 
to his efficiency in marketing the 
product. 

“The fourth objection alleged, 
as to the extra expense incurred 
through the consignment method 
of selling goods, may have been 
real at one time, but is rapidly 
evaporating under present condi- 
tions. The disorganization, clash 
of interests and generally unscien- 
tific status of the distribution ma- 
chinery at present is making dis- 
tribution more expensive under 
the regular plan than by properly 
controlled consignment methods, 
and unless the distribution prob- 
lem is ameliorated by some such 
relief as the Stevens Bill promises, 
the consignment principle is going 
to grow and may be simplified 
and perfected to the point where it 
will prove a more economical] and 
effective method of distribution. 
especially for the manufacturer of 
trade-marked merchandise who is 
able and willing to sell his product 
to the consumer through proper 
advertising and desires to use the 
existing channels of trade, not for 
the purpose of financing his prod- 
uct, or of relieving him of any 
speculative risk thereon, but legiti- 
mately as selling and distribution 
agencies only. 

“The objections to consignment, 
are, therefore, not in reality op- 
posed to its principle, but are ob- 
jections to the imperfections of 
any previous methods of consign- 
ment and the practices and poli- 
cies of those engaged in using 
such plans.” 

While in the end not more ex- 
pensive than a sales system, the 
consignment plan does theoreti- 
cally require, and in the case of 
“Ryzon” actually has required, 
considerably more money to in- 
augurate it, for the reason that 
under it the manufacturer prac- 
tically carries his own stocks and 
compensates the retailers as his 
agents and salesmen. 

The development of the cam- 
paign and especially the consign- 
ment feature will be watched with 
the greatest interest. 
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wo Floors are for Rent 
n the new Hill Building 


1 
d When a printer or publisher moves in- 
d to the Hill Building he finds a host of 


+ 
n { 4 his expenses surprisingly reduced—and 
Vv Cc Insurance another host of “‘extras’’ entirely done 
h on contents— 





away with, 


Take the insurance rate on contents. 


. The Hill Building carries the lowest 
S- and other economies rate of any building in New York City 
oT eS a 
iy for the printer 14c on contents. 
4 Then the freight handling costs so 

much less. In the Hill Building the 

a freight entrance is big enough to 
1g drive any truck right in and up to 
od the elevator doors. The three freight 
it elevators are 7 x 10 feet each and can 
1d lift 8°00 pounds. 
n, 
of Etectric current, too, costs less than 
is usual—4c per kilowatt hour, day or 
ct night. 
er 
he The Hill Building was built by a pub- 
or lishing concern and in it you will find 
d- 


every possible convenience to expedite 

























ny and economize good printing. Two car- 

ti- lines pass the door; the Pennsylvania 

on Station and the new General Post 
Office are convenient. 

nt, 

5a The two floors still vacant 

“f may be rented separately or 

0 tegether. If you are inter- 

1 ested we shall be glad to 

Lisi put the full particulars be- 

ng fore you. 

*X- 

the Address Mr. Dibble— 

ti- 

of Hill Publishing Company 

ed, - 

it 10th Ave. at 36th St. New York City 
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Ts circulation growth of 
Hearst’s Magazine has estab- 
lished a new high record in 
magazine publishing. 


Newsdealers, unable to anticipate the de- 
mand, have found themselves “sold out” 
within a comparatively few days after the 
receipt of the magazine. 


The increases in direct circulation have 
been greatest in July and August—or- 
dinarily the poorest  direct-circulation 
months of the year. 


The September print order was 78,000 
copies more than August and at this moment 
we are unable to supply the demand. 


Our present advertising rates are based 
on a circulation guarantee of 250,000. 


A new schedule of rates effective October 
Ist, and subject to withdrawal without 
notice, are announced on the opposite page. 
These rates are based on a circulation 
guarantee of 350,000. 


The circulation of the October issue will 
exceed the guarantee by more than 100,000 
copies. 

Definite uncancellable orders will be ac- 
cepted at present rates until October first 
next. 
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Rates Effective October First 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Minimum space accepted, 12 lines 


One page, one printing - - $1000.00 

One-half page, * se - « 500.00 

One-quarter page, ‘‘ a ~ - 250.00 

224 lines (112x2) - ” - - 336.00 

Less than %-page, per line - - = 1.75 
Conditions 


All advertisements measuring less than one-quarter 
page will be charged at $1.75 per line. No combina- 
tion of advertisements equal to the larger unit neces- 
sary to earn the minimum quarter-page rate will be 
accepted, except at the maximum rate. 


Contracts calling for special position will be sub- 
ject to an additional charge of 20% on the above rates. 


October Forms Close September Fourth 
Hearst's 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 
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Bon Ami Tests Demand by Prize 
Contest 


25,000 Consumers of Product Tell of Its Uses for Benefit of Manufacturer 


HE prize contest of The Bon 

Ami Company, announced in 
April magazines, has been decided 
by the judges and letters are now 
being sent to all contestants con- 
taining a list of the winners. 
Much valuable information was 
secured by the company as a result 
of the contest which will be of 
service in future advertising, and 
which will help housekeepers to 
determine the relative merits of 
Bon Ami in cake and powdered 
form for various cleansing pur- 
poses. 

It will be remembered that cash 
prizes aggregating $2,000 were 
offered those sending in lists giv- 
ing the greatest number of prac- 





tical uses of Bon Ami. Separate 
lists were to be compiled for uses 
for which cake and powder were 
respectively preferred, and items 
mentioned in one column were not 
to appear in the other, 

“The purpose of the contest,” 
said Richard S. Childs, of The 
Bon Ami Company, last week, 
“was just what we stated it to be 
in the announcement in the maga- 
zine advertising. Bon Ami, in 
cake form, had been on the mar- 
ket for years, while the powder 
was first offered for sale in the 
fall of 1913. We knew that both 
forms were selling well, but had 
no way to determine whether the 
powder was usurping the field 
formerly held by the 
cake or whether, on 
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the other hand, new 
uses had been found 
which could 
not be well taken 
care of by the cake. 
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THE OFFER IN THE MAGAZINES WHICH BROUGHT READY 
RESPONSE FROM 25,000 HOUSEWIVES 








The contest closed 
May 30th, and during 
June, July and part 
of August the judges 
were busily engaged 
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1370 
WOMEN 


wrote to Collier's Washington 
Bureau during the past month 
responding to small advertise- 
ments appealing to women and 
appearing only in Collier’s Weekly. 





They wrote in reference to Government information 
on recipes, economical use of meats, home beautifica- 
tion, how to get rid of insect pests, and kindred sub- 
jects. 


Advertisers can tell their story in Collier’s not only 
to the so-called purchasing agent of the home—- 
mother,—but also to those who specify the pur- 
chases—father, sister, and brother. 


Colliers 


THE fs WEEKLY 


Sales Manager of Advertising 
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in reading and checking up the 
lists. The total number of con- 
testants was 25,306, but the work 
of the judges was not confined 
to a mere counting of the uses 
named on each of these lists. 
One of the rules of the contest 
read as follows: 

“Confine yourself to real, prac- 


tical uses. Don't list insincere, 
trivial or imaginary uses that 
would never be actually prac- 


ticed, such as ‘cleaning the crys- 
tal of a watch.’ Such items will 
be crossed from the list by the 
judges.” 

It was this provision that gave 
the judges most trouble, for some 
of the longer lists were apparently 
compiled with the aid of dictiona- 
ries and mail-order catalogues 
and everything conceivable that 
could possibly be cleansed or pol- 
ished with Bon Ami was jotted 
down. Scores of such items had 
to be consolidated and hundreds 
eliminated which the judges con- 
sidered to be “insincere, trivial or 
imaginary.” As an example of. the 
measures resorted to by contest- 
ants to fatten their lists, some 
mentioned knives, forks and spoons 
as separate items instead of group- 
ing them as “silver-ware;” others, 
instead of listing “kitchen-ware” 
subdivided the item by naming 
separately every kind of pot and 
pan. There were 686 lists that 
carried over 200 uses and several 
that ran above 2,000. 

The winner of the first prize 
claimed 2,977 uses and of these 
706 were allowed by the judges. 
The next ten _ prize-winners 
claimed from 666 to 2,529 uses for 
either the cake or powder and 
from 566 to 664 were allowed. 


TO DETERMINE RELATIVE POPULARITY 


In addition to the prizes for the 
lists of uses, $50 each had been 
offered for the five best letters 
answering the question, “Which 
do you like better—Bon Ami Cake 
or Bon Ami Powder—and why?” 
About 6,000 letters were received 
in this extra contest, and of these 
fully 750 said, in substance, “I 
can’t tell which I like better—cake 
or powder—because I like them 
both so well.” Out of 4,614 who 
expressed a clear preference, 2,349 


quire certain 
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favored cake and 2,265 powder. 

Mr. Childs has had a chart pre- 
pared which shows graphically 
the preference of ‘ae voters for 
all the principal uses of the prod- 
uct of his house. This indicates 
that of the 70 leading uses al- 
most exactly half were put un- 
der cake and half under powder. 
To quote from the announcement 
of the result, as sent to all con- 
testants: “The cake was the over- 
whelming favorite for mirrors, 
windows, nickel on stoves, auto- 
mobiles and plumbing fixtures, sil- 
verware and white shoes. The 
powder was the big favorite for 
bath tubs, linoleum, tiles and all 
kinds of kitchen-ware except 
aluminum-ware where it was 
closely tied with cake. Paint was 
a less important use than we sup- 
posed and silver-ware was sur- 
prisingly big although we had not 
advised or advertised Bon Ami 
for that purpose. Other favorite 
uses which we had overlooked in 
our advertising are enameled 
beds, wicker furniture and baby 
carriages, cut glass, piano keys, 
wooden-ware, lamp chimneys, re- 
frigerators, rubber goods, false 
teeth and straw hats.” 

“This was the first prize con- 
test we had ever conducted,” said 
Mr. Childs, “and it is not our 
present intention to ever have an- 
other one. Not because we don’t 
feel well repaid with the results 
of this one; but we did not enter 
upon it because of any special ad- 
vertising value we believed it 
might possess, but rather to ac- 
information from 
women who put Bon Ami to daily, 
practical use. Now that we have 
this information our dependence 
on an advertised contest of any 
sort no longer exists. 

“The contest proved to our sat- 
isfaction that there is a distinct 
field for Bon Ami in powdered 
form, where it does not conflict 
with the cake. There will be per- 
sons, of course, who use one and 
not the other; we have polled 25,- 
000 housewives, however, and find 
that a large proportion of them 
have both sorts on hand and seem 
to be quite particular which is 
employed for certain purposes. 
This is a sufficiently large num- 
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ber for us to base a logical con- 
clusion upon, which we could not 
do with any information that was 
previously at our command. 

“More than this, some of the 
uses enumerated by the contest- 
ants show such a preponderating 
popularity, either of the old or 
new form of Bon Ami, that in the 
future we shall act on this evi- 
dence in illustrating our adver- 
tisements. For instance, if we 
picture a maid washing windows 
we will have her using the cake, 
and on the other hand, in illus- 
trating a housekeeper in the act 
of cleaning the bathtub we will 
have a can of the powder showing 
by her side. In the past it was 
always impossible to know which 
kind should be shown. 

“Another result of the contest 
that is of importance is found in 
the new uses of the product that 
have come to light. Some of them 
seem rather trivial, but it is of 
importance to us to know that 
Bon Ami is used quite generally, 
for instance, in polishing lamp 
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chimneys and cleaning piano keys.” 

There are many concerns that 
have paid real money to discover 
new uses for their products. To 
The Bon Ami Company these 
have come as a matter incidental 
to one of chiefer importance. The 
big fact which the company want- 
ed to determine was whether or 
not it was competing with itself, 
and this has been answered satis- 
factorily in the negative. 





Munsey Sells Baltimore 
“News” 


Frank A. Munsey has sold the Balti- 
more News to Stuart Olivier, who has 
been general manager of Mr. Munsey’s 
Baltimore interests for the last eight 
years. The independent policy of the 
paper, Mr. Olivier states, will be con- 
tinued. 


Wheeler With “Current 
Opinion” 

Curtis Wheeler, recently with Vogue, 
and formerly of the American Maga- 
gine, has been appointed Western ad 
vertising representative of Current 
Opinion, 
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Decision in Kodak Anti-trust Case 


United States District Court at Buffalo Finds an Illegal Attempt to 
Monopolize 


[* is the judgment of the United 
States District Court for the 
Western District of New York 
that the Eastman Kodak Company 
represents an illegal attempt to 
monopolize trade in photographic 
goods, and the company is or- 
dered to submit a plan for the ab- 
rogation of the illegal monopoly 
on the first day of the November 
term of court. 

In the opinion of Judge John R. 
Hazel, handed down August 24, 
the contentions of the Government 
are upheld except as regards the 
relations of the company with 
the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany. Great stress is laid by the 
Court upon the company’s con- 
tracts for the supply of raw pho- 
tographic paper, its absorption of 
rival manufacturing concerns, and 
its methods of handling dealers. 
The fact that the company ad- 
mittedly controlled from 75 to 80 
per cent of the trade in its field, 
and that its profits were large in 
proportion to its gross business, 
is cited by Judge Hazel as adding 
gravity to the Government’s 
charges. 

The significant points 
opinion follows: 

“The Government does _ not 
rely,’ says Judge Hazel, ‘upon a 
combination in restraint of trade, 
but attaches importance to con- 
tracts entered into with manu- 
facturers of raw paper, to the 
acquisition or absorption of 
the business of competitors, and 
to sales-price_ restrictions and 
other unfair conditions imposed 
upon dealers... . 

“As a result of such [raw 
paper] contracts many competitors 
of the Eastman Company were in- 
terfered with in their business and 
some were driven from the mar- 
ket. By their inability to obtain 
raw paper their customers were 
compelled not only to buy sensi- 
tized paper from the Eastman 
Company, but to handle Eastman 
products exclusively. Such use 


of the 


of the raw-paper contracts can- 
28 


not be justified by any plea that 
they were necessary to keep the 
foreign raw-paper combination 
from entering into business in the 
United States. 

“Anthony testified that in 1901, 
as a result of restrictive agree- 
ments with dealers there were 
only from two to three per cent 
of them who were not receiving 
their supplies from the Eastman 
Company; and Cramer testified 
that as late as the years 1906 and 
1907, five per cent of all the pro- 
fessional dealers and about ninety- 
eight per cent of the so-called side- 
line dealers in the United States 
were selling products of the East- 
exclu- 


man Kodak Company 
sively. ... 
COMPANIES ACQUIRED TO SUPPRESS 


COMPETITION 


“Tt is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the acquisition of the 
various companies was for the 
purpose of suppressing competi- 
tion and in furtherance of an in- 
tention to form an illegal mo- 
nopoly. Especially is this true 
when it is observed that in nearly 
every instance the conveyances 
contained restrictive covenants 
prohibiting the officers of the ac- 
quired concerns from re-entering 
the business for periods ranging 
from five to twenty years, thus 
serving, as said in the Tobacco 
case, ‘as perpetual barriers to the 
entry, of others into the trade in 
question.’ 

“Considering next the condi- 
tions imposed on dealers in rela- 
tion to price and the exclusive 
handling of Eastman _ products, 
that the business of the defend- 
ants increased in magnitude as a 
result of such restrictions, which 
operated to drive out competition, 
is to me too plain for controversy. 
The price-listing of commodities 
and the adoption of arbitrary rules 
to enforce the restrictions in my 
opinion so precluded freedom of 
ownership that they cannot be ex- 
tenuated by the submission to the 
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The Battle of the Gages 


Imagine a trip to Chicago via Buffalo in 
the early seventies. There was no stand- 
ard gage of railroad tracks; one road had 
tracks with rails five feet apart, another 
was laying them three feet six inches. 
At Buffalo passengers either changed cars 
or the car bodies were transferred to an- 
other set of trucks. 


It was the Railway Age Gazette that threw 
down the gauntlet. With almost every 
technical paper against it the Railway Age 
Gazette won the “Battle of the Gages.” 
The standard gage to-day is four feet 
eight and one-half inches. 

Simply another proof of our repeated assertion that the 
Railway Age Gazette is a leader in its field, that it shows 
railway men how to build their business and run it econom- 
ically and efficiently; that truth is uppermost whether 
in editorial expression or in advertising contract. Is it 


any wonder the Railway Age Gazette is read with in- 
terest and confidence? 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago Cleveland 


Charter ACembers Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Getting the ‘‘Hook”’ 
Is a Selling 
Necessity 


The ‘Hook’’ of selfish interest on the 
buyer’s part is the compelling force that 
moves your goods. 


Of course, there are many way-stations 
between your factory and the Grand 
Central Terminal—the home of the 
Woman-Who-Buys. 


Chief of these is the store of the Dealer- 
Distributor—and here again selfish in- 
terest dominates. 


“The Sperry Magazine” has the enthusiastic 
support of thousands of progressive dry goods 
merchants throughout America—who advertise 
and feature it each month because it brings new 
custom and new money to their stores. 


Women-Who-Buy value “The Sperry Magazine” 
for its varied and interesting contents, they ask 
for—and read—500,000 copies every month. 


From Your Own standpoint of selfish interest, 
where is there a better “Hook” to carry your 
sales plans forward than the enthusiastic “pull” 
of the Dealer-Distributor and 500,000 persistent 
women buyers ? 


Have YOU our rate card? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys 


Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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dealers of the questions of wheth- 
er such restrictions should be 
adopted, or rigorously adhered to, 
or modified. The dealers, in view 
of the circumstances, no doubt 
were constrained to acquiesce in 
them, not only because of the dis- 
counts and extra profits that they 
would thus receive, but also be- 
cause of the policy of limiting the 
number of dealers by preventing 
others from entering business in 
their vicinity. Such trade policies 
were emphatically condemned in 
State vs. Standard Oil Company, 
49 Ohio St. Rep. 136. Monopo- 
lies thus formed are bound to be- 
come burdensome and menacing 
to our industrial welfare, and are 
entirely at variance with whole- 
some business conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, I think that a 
business should not be permitted 
to develop to such proportions as 
to unreasonably engross a trade. 
The devising of means for deter- 
ring others from manufacturing 
certain articles, or restricting the 
localities in which they may deal 
in such articles, fixing sales prices, 
or adopting regulations for gov- 
erning dealers, to be enforced by 
special rewards or penalties, in- 
evitably result in concentration of 
business in the hands of a few, 
and may also result in giving to 
a single person or corporation 
such a unification of interest or 
management as to constitute an il- 
legal monopoly. This principle 
finds support in National Cotton 
Oil Company vs. Texas, 197 U. S. 
115 


“It is true that after the de- 
cision in Dr. Miles Medical: Com- 
pany vs. Park & Sons Co., 220 
U. S. 373, where the attempt by a 
manufacturer to control sales 
prices to consumers, even as to 
products made under a secret for- 
mula, was condemned, the defend- 
ants modified their restrictions 
with reference to the exclusive 
handling of photographic paper, 
certain view cameras, and a few 
other articles, but continued them 
unchanged as to others. But in 
my view the right to fix prices at 
which dealers may sell to custom- 
ers and to impose on dealers con- 
ditions requiring them to sell de- 
fendants’ goods exclusively, or the 


é 
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right of a patentee to control re- 
sale prices on a patented article 
are not controlling factors herein. 
It is settled law that a patentee 
may not by notice limit the price 
at which a patented article is to 
be sold at retail, where the re- 
tailer bought the article from a 
jobber paying the full price there- 
for. Bauer & Cie. vs. O'Donnell, 
229 U. S. 1; United States vs. 
Keystone Watch Case Company, 
218 Fed. 502. But the terms of 
sale in force in this case at the 
time of filing the bill fixed the 
price on all ‘products (except as 
heretofore stated) regardless of 
whether they were patented or not, 
and bound the dealers to confine 
their sales to Eastman products. 
The sales restrictions together 
with the raw-paper contracts, the 
acquisition of plants and proper- 
ties, stock houses, etc., and the 
covenants against producing pho- 
tographic materials, indicate an 
intention to supplant competitors 
and to unduly and unreasonably 
restrain and monopolize interstate 
trade in photographic supplies 
The intent and purpose with which 
the corporation defendants and 
the individual defendants partici- 
pated in the various transactions, 
which when standing alone may 
be innocent enough but which 
when correlated assume a different 
aspect, are proper subjects of in- 
quiry. U. S. vs. Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, 226 U. S. 61. 


MUST JUDGE THE PURPOSE OF THE 
ACTS 


“Defendants argue generally 
that manufacturers have the legal 
right to encourage dealers by ex- 
tra profits or by other fair in- 
ducements to handle their goods 
exclusively; that such an arrange- 
ment is to the interests of both; 
and that the Eastman Kodzk Com- 
pany was the first to induce sta- 
tioners, druggists, and others to 
handle its goods as a side-line. 
All this and more, it may be con- 
ceded, separated from other acts. 
might furnish no ground for hold- 
ing that there was an_ illegal 
monopoly, but the arbitrary en- 
forcement of the restrictive condi- 
tions by the establishment of a 
svstem of espionage and the keep- 
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ing of records of violations of 
such conditions with a view of 
penalizing such dealers, are evi- 
dences of an intention -to promote 
a monopoly.... In this connec- 
tion the language of the court in 
State vs. International Harvester 
Company, 237 Mo. 369, and quoted 
in United States vs. International 
Harvester Company, 214 Fed. 987, 
may be fittingly applied. There 
the court said: 


“In the case at bar we are to take the 
acts of the parties and judge their pur- 
pose by the consequence that would 
naturally result. When men deliberately 
and intelligently go to work and acquire 
power that will enable them to control 
the market, if they choose to exercise 
it, there is no use ‘ter them to say that 
they did not intend to control the trade 
or limit competition, nor when _ the 
legality of their act of acquisition is in 
question is it any use for them to say, 
“We have not used the power to op- 
press any one.’ 


“It is asserted that the right of 
a patentee to restrict the sales 
price of a patented article by 
agreement with the retail dealer, 
has not been broadly decided, but 
it has been decided that patent 
rights and sales-price restrictions 
for a patented article cannot be 
used as a shield to nullify the 
Sherman Act. As said by the Su- 
preme Court in Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Company vs. United States, 
226 U. S. 20: 


“Rights conferred by patents are in- 
deed very definite and extensive, but 
they do not give any more than other 
rights an universal license against posi- 
tive prohibitions. 


“The contract (Gov. Ex. 240) by 
which the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany agreed to supply to the Mo- 
tion Picture Patents Company all 
the film manufactured by it to the 
exclusion of other purchasers of 
moving-picture film, except an 
amount equal to 214 per cent, was 
not an illegal contract.” 

The Government had intimated 
that in case the company was ad- 
judged a monopoly, the decision 
as to the form of decree which 
should be entered might be left to 
the discretion of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Judge Hazel, how- 
ever, rejects the proposal flatly on 
the ground that the courts are 
fully vested with authority to pre- 


vent any further violation of the 
law. On the nature of the relief 
which shall finally be granted, he 
says: 

“It is not at this time intended 
to indicate either a dissolution, di- 
vision, or reorganization of the 
business of the defendants. It no 
doubt is possible that an adequate 
measure of relief might result 
from enjoining the unfair prac- 
tices of the terms of sale agree- 
ments, and from a separation of 
the business; but the defendants 
should have an opportunity to pre- 
sent to the court on the first day 
of the 1915 November term, a 
plan for the abrogation of the il- 
legal monopoly which unduly and 
unreasonably restrains interstate 
trade and commerce, or if an ap- 
peal from this interlocutory de- 
cree is taken to the Supreme 
Court, which appeal shall act as a 
supersedeas, then if this decision 
is affirmed, such plan to be pre- 
sented to this court within sixty 
days’ from the filing of the man- 
date.’ 


Cure for Shortpaid Postage 
Evil 

Few firms in the export trade realize 
that the United States Post Office De- 
partment offers for sale 5-cent stamped 
envelopes for use in sending letters 
abroad. Their purchase and use would 
largely correct the short-paid postage 
evil, which inflicts on the foreign mer- 
chant double- penalty postage on so 
many American letters. These 5-cent 
stamped envelopes, in either white or 


amber color, may be obtained at post 
offices throughout the United States.— 
Commerce Reports. 





Loane to Manage Gasoline 
Motor Advertising 


J. Turner Loane has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Loane-Trask 
Engineering Company, Baltimore, man- 
ufacturer of gas and gasoline motors. 
For some years he has been on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Plumbers’ Trade 
Journal, Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ 
Review, New York. 


Gould Advertising Manager of 
“Farmer’s Wife” 


A. W. Gould has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Farmer's 
Wife, published at St. Paul, Minn., by 
the Webb Publishing Company. He has 
been associated with the company for 
the past five years. 
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How About It, 
Business Men? 


What are you going to do with your advertising appro- 
priation in the New York territory this season? 


Has your agent advised you to use the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN? 


If he has not, ask him why he has not. 


No business man, no advertising man, no advertising 
agent who is well informed about conditions in the New 
York territory will consider omitting the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN from his list. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN is too influential an ad- 
vertising medium to be overlooked. + It reaches too many 
people to be ignored. It is actually in touch with ONE- 
FOURTH of all of the people in the New York territory. 


Will any sane business man with a sane advertising 
agent deny the power of ONE-FOURTH of all of the people 
to make his business a success in the New York field? 


Is it not just ordinary intelligence to take on a medium 
that reaches ONE-FOURTH of the community? Will not 
the same degree of intelligent analysis prompt the business 
man to say: 


“I must get my message before these people because they 
represent the average earning and purchasing ability. I 
cannot afford to neglect 333,000 buyers of one newspaper 
whose influence is felt by all of the members of over 300,000 
families. I cannot select my customers. I must appeal to 
the Big Crowd. I must get my trade from everybody. I do 
not believe that any business can exist without the trade of 
the Big Crowd. There are too few people in the small 
crowd.” 


Just approach the investment of money in advertising as 
carefully as you would invest in good bonds or mortgages 
or in real estate, or in any other substantial thing—then you 
will always buy space in the NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
for it has the 19-year habit of making good. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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CHAPTER II 


“T'd give a lot to know COMFORTSS circulation secret”, 
a struggling publisher once said: 

“It's no secret”, we told him, “all you have to do is to 
start 27 years ago giving farm families the sort of 
magazine they want and keep it up’’ 


That's the way COMFORT got its circulation. 


KKH KK * 


To prove it we showed him the “secret” in operation. 


He saw: First—a room, very noisy, where the stencils 
are cut. Next a room, very large, where letters froia sub- 
scribers are handled. (We care for more single orders than 
any other periodical in the world.) Beyond that a big 
one, fireproof, where the million and a quarter subscribers’ 
stencils are stored. 


And—that's all. 
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It doesn't take anything more to gt COMFORTS circu- 
lation. 







That's the big point—No hard drive for subscrip- 
tions and renewals. They come easy because farm 
folks like COMFORT. 


That isn’t a mere claim. It can be proved absolutely. It 
is demonstrated by our very circulation methods. 













Can't you see readily the results YOU can get by reaching 
circulation like ours among prosperous farm families? And if 
so, why not have your order sent in today? The October 
forms close September 10. 





- : W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


few York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. Chicago Office: 1635 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, 





Marquette Bidg. 
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This is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry K. 
Chicago—Marion Bernice Chicago, the sum of all 
the young women readers of The Chicago Daily 
News. The reason her hand is so prominently dis- 
played is that young Mr. Evanston gave her a 
million-dollar solitaire ring last night, and she can’t 
help showing it. 


The wedding is next month and Henry K. is due to spend some money 
—$250,000 for flowers alone. 


Then the new Mrs. Evanston will have new problems. She is going 
to buy a million dollars’ worth of furniture, to say nothing of other 
household goods. 


Some job! 
But Marion Bernice only laughs. 


“I read The Daily News, and everything is advertised there, so I 
should worry. Oh, isn’t it the dearest, cunningest ring!” 


Nor do the Chicago merchants worry. They know that by advertising 
properly they can get the trade of Marion and her husband, and they 
do. They use more space in The Chicago Daily News six days a week 
than in any other paper in seven days. 


Theirs is a good example to follow. 








The British Government’s Use of 
Advertising in the War 


Vast Sum Spent in Publicity for Soldiers, Insurance and War Loan 


By Thomas Russell 


Advertising Consultant, London. 


Formerly Advertisement Manager of the London 


Times 


A SHORT and inexpensive trip 
to the nearest asylum would 
have rewarded anyone who pre- 
dicted two years ago that the Brit- 
ish Government would organize— 
or allow anyone to organize for 
it—an advertising campaign of the 
most modern kind, and thereafter 
proceed to spend money for news- 
paper publicity on a scale un- 
precedented even in commercial 
advertising. 

Yet this is precisely what has 
happened—many months before 
the dove of peace felt so much as 
a draught. 

The thing began like this. In 
the autumn of 1913, the nations 
were lapped in deepest peace. It 
was so long since our army had 
had anything serious 
to do, that there was 


difficulty in keeping 
the regiments sup- 
plied with enough 


men to replace those 
released by the ex- 
piration of their serv- 
ice. The army need- 
ed about 7,000 men, 
and for years it cost 
about five dollars a 
man to get the num- 
ber annually required. 
The Secretary of 
State for War at this 


time was Colonel 
Seeley. On the golf 
links one day Col. 


Seeley discussed this | * 
recruiting difficulty |: 
with Hedley F. Le 
Bas, a political asso- 


ciate, and like him- 
self, an old army 
man. Mr. Le Bas is 


managing director of 
the Caxton Publish- 
ing Company, and a 








"| GOD SAVE THE KING. 


tary that the way to get recruits 
was to advertise for then— 
but do it on modern lines. So 
the War Office asked Mr. Le Bas 
to show what modern advertising 
meant. He put his back into the 
job, and drew up full-page adver- 
tisements for daily papers, telling 
the stéry in clear, human lan- 
guage, describing the advantages 
of army life, and offering a 
pamphlet, just like a commercial 
advertiser with something to sell 
—which indeed he had, viz., the 
benefits of Army Life, as attrac- 
tively but with truthfulness set 
forth. The permanent officials of 
the War Office gasped, and then 
held their breath: but the adver- 
tisements appeared, the pamphlets 
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ENLIST TODAY. 

‘The more men we have. the sooner the war will end. 
At any Post Office you cas obtain the sddress of the nearest 
Recruiting Office. Enter your seme to-day on the Neton's Rell 
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were written for in thousands— 
and the advertising did the trick 
with cheapness and efficiency. At 
a cost of £4,000 it got the 7,000 
men—about fifty-seven per cent on 
the cost by the o!d way without 
modern advertising. 

When the war broke out, and 
men were wanted, not by a few 
scores of thousands, but in mil- 
lions, the War Office remembered 
what had happened before, and 
sent for its old adviser. 

Recognizing that the new task 
was a man’s-sized job, Mr. Le Bas 
convened a committee of experi- 
enced advertising men. This com- 
mittee gave its services freely to 
the national cause. It consisted of 
Hedley F. Le Bas, chairman; 
Wareham Smith, advertisement 
manager, London Daily Mail; H. 
Simonis, advertisement manager, 
London Daily News; C. F. Hig- 
ham, advertising agent and first 
vice-president of the British As- 
sociation of Advertising (the body 
corresponding to the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America and 
affiliated thereto); Thomas Rus- 
sell, president of the Incorporated 
Society of Advertisement Con- 
sultants; Eric A. Field, manager 
of the Caxton Advertising Agen- 
cy, and J. C. Akerman, manager, 
Advertisers’ Weekly. 

The advertisements were short, 
pithy home-talk. They gave rea- 
sons why men should take up 
arms. And they had the effect de- 
sired. One piece of copy is repro- 
duced on the preceding page. An- 
other read as follows: 

FIVE QUESTIONS TO MEN WHO HAVE NOT 
ENLISTED 

1. If you are physically fit and be- 
tween 19 and 38 years of age, are you 
really satisfied with what you are doing 
to-day? 

2. Do you feel happy as you walk 
along the streets and see other men 
wearing the King’s uniform? 

8. What will you say in years to come 
when people ask you—“Where did you 
serve in the great war?” 

4. What will you answer when your 
children grow up, and say, ‘Father, 
why weren’t you a soldier, too?” | 

5. What would happen to the Empire 
if every man stayed at home like you? 

Your King and Country Need You. 

ENLIST TO-DAY. 

At any Post Office you can obtain the 

address of the nearest Recruiting Office. 
Gop Save THE KING 


The committee was enabled, 


through its chairman, to learn 
from recruiting officers all over 
the country what sort of an- 
nouncements gave the best results, 
and thus guided—exactly as an ad- 
vertising manager is guided by 
salesmen’s reports—it was able to 
keep in close touch with the mar- 
ket. So great was the result that 
at one time the standards of height 
and chest-measurement had to be 
raised, because men were coming 
in faster then they could be 
equipped. In Dublin, a most diffi- 
cult recruiting center, the adver- 
tising doubled the rate of recruit- 
ing in a single fortnight, and kept 
it up to that figure. 

No figures of expenditure have 
been published nor is it possible 
for me to give this information. 
Every Englishman regards any 
kind of figures as having some- 
thing sacred about them, and of 
course the reticence of the British 
Government is the reticence of a 
British citizen multiplied by sev- 
eral millions and then cubed. 


HOW THEY LEARNED THEIR LESSON 


When the war had been going 
on for some time, the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Rt. 
Hon. Reginald McKenna, an- 
nounced to the public that money 
had got to be raised, not in a few 
millions, but in five-thousand-mil- 
lion-dollar parcels, Hereupon (ac- 
cording to a credible, and, I be- 
lieve, a true story) Mr. Le Bas 
rose early and caught the Chan- 
cellor at breakfast. Over the ham 
and eggs Mr. McKenna cheerfully 
agreed to the plan of human-na- 
ture copy in the loan advertising. 
Also he had the genius to see that 
the people could by means of the 
loan be made to realize the seri- 
ousness of the war and the duty of 
living economically. This is no 
easy thing to explain to the ordi- 
nary man, not merely ignorant of 
economics but innocent of the fact 
that such a science exists. Only 
a practical lesson could teach the 
working classes that their ,alto- 
gether abnormally good earnings 
at the present time ought not to 
be squandered.- So many men are 
away, and so many things are 
needed for the Army and Navy, 
that almost every skilled man is 
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earning high wages for overtime. 
We still need more men in the 
munition factories—and the Gov- 
ernment is advertising for these 
also. If the working classes were 
allowed to go on spending all their 
extra earnings two things would 
happen. They would waste money, 
where there is no room for waste, 
largely on imported 
stuff, the payments for 
which .would put in- 
ternational exchange 


world, but above all every woman who 
subscribes to the War Loan is helping 
our armies to victory and is — 
her sovereigns into soldiers which wil 
fight for her own protection and her 
country’s cause. 

If you have £100 or more to invest 
do this: Tell your bankers or brokers 
how many even hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of stock you want. That is all. 
A full half-year’s interest will be paid 
to you on December 1st, and the instal- 


Why I have Subscribed 


badly i Britain. 
“Ande they would to the New War Loan 


have no savings in 
hand when the end of 
the war came. There 
is certain to be a vast 
wave of unemploy- 
ment then, and a 
labor-market crowded 
with survivors of the 





A BUSINESS MAN’S REASONS 


1 Because I am helping my country. 
My money will be directly used to shorten the 
% War, and ensure the success of my country 
The longerthe War drags on, the longer my 
business will suffer 





great fight, who will 
justly be given the 
preference by em- 
ployers. 

So it was determ- 
ined to make the war 
loan a very attractive 
security, and to issue 
it in sums all the way 
down to five shillings, 








2. Because it is a sound Business Investment. 
My money will be safe Capital and terest 
alike are a charge on the Consohdated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, the premier security 
im the world. I could not get 4$% on my 
money with the same complete security in any 
other way 


3. Because it is the only way I can fight. 
My money is the only thing that I can fight 
with. LE,] were young and strong, and free 
from responsibilities, t would be my duty to 
carry arms. 1 cannot fight for my country 5 
but I can make my moncy fight instead of me 








equivalent to $1.25. 
For the war loan 
prospectus Mr. Le 
Bas used full pages 
ior twelve days in all 
the leading dailies 
and weeklies, employ- 


. England, Thresdnecdie Street, 
ing two members of  tead et. sed any be forwarded 

ry owl jirect or th d " 
the Recruiting Com- 72,0 SS8.c 


mie Jet ony is be 
mittee fo prepare the [ESS 


for even hundreds of 


copy. The advertise-  ‘erm-seami<u= 
ments. were bold, = (srene Teer mee 
well displayed, clear = (3mstsTebruie 
and pithy. A speci- ESciacm 
men reads as follows: (onze 


applications for smaller amounts 
the 


£4 10s. % WAR LOAN i cis 


To THE WoMEN OF GREAT 
3RITAIN AND IRELAND 


“Turn Your Sovereigns tHE success 
Into Soldiers” 

Although women can- 
not go into the firing-line 
they have responded nobly to their 
country’s call and they have taken their 
place in the ranks of workers in almost 
every sphere of activity. 

There is however yet another way in 
which women can help to bring the war 
to a successful issue—and that is by 
investing their savings in the new War 
oan, 

It is the safest investment in the 


Aww whack 


4. Because it is my duty. 
It 1s every man’s duty to subscribe—so that 
he and his children may the sooner be the 
cuens of a Nation victorious and at peace 


‘ 


FILL _IN THIS FORM TO-DAY. 





£4 10s. WAR LOAN, 1925-1945. 
=e oF “stock, OR BONDS. 


PUCK OF ISSUE 4100 PER CENT 
To the Govemer and Company of the Banh of Ensland, 
Ledon, Ei 





recenpe of 
than [100 











OF THE WAR LOAN WAS LARGELY DUE TO 
ADVERTISING OF THIS KIND 


ments will become due at intervals, the 
final instalment becoming due on Octo- 
ber 26, 1915. 

f you have from £5 to £95 do this: 
Go to the nearest post office and pay 
in your money. They will give you a 
receipt, and afterwards send you the 
certificate of your stock. You will get 
8d. discount on every £5 paid in, and 
you will have a full hatl-year’s dividend 
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at 4% per cent. on December 1, 1915. 

f you have less than £5 do this: 
Go to the nearest post office and buy 
5s., 10s. or £1 scrip vouchers. Or, you 
can buy them from Trade Union Offices, 
from your friendly society, factory or 
Workshop. The man who invests 5s. 
receives the same rate of interest as the 
millionaire. 

Instruct your banker, or stockholder, 
or fill in this form to-day. (Coupon 
followed.) 


GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING—OLD 
STYLE 

Of course we had never had 

anything like this 

before. The Gov- 










on financial advertising after the 
war is over, 

The expenditure of these twelve 
days may be estimated with ap- 
proximate correctness as about 
£36,000, or $180,000. The result 
was officially announced in Parlia- 
ment. In two weeks nearly £600,- 
000,000—three thousand million 
dollars—had been subscribed, of 
which £15,000,000 came in sums 
which proved that the subscribers 
were of the wage-earning class. 


THE LATEST WANT 





ernment has _ al- 
ways advertised on 
certain occasions 
treasury bills, a 
new issue of Con- 
sols or other Gov- 
ernment securities. 


Government Insurance 
against German Air 


ADS ON RECORD 


Meantime the 
need for workers 
on war-like ma- 
terial was so acute 
that the most en- 
ergetic and one of 





These are an- 
nounced in the 
classified advertis- 
ing columns and in 
technical language, 
so that there may 
be no danger of 
anyone seeing of 
understanding 
them who would 
not be sure to 
know all about the 
matter if the ad- 
vertisements had 
never appeared at 
all. Also they are 
issued in a very 
stern and_tradi- 
tional way, so that 
many newspapers 
thoughtfully keep a 
special rate-card 
f o r Government 
advertisements 
—anything from 
50 to-100 per cent 
over scale, These 
newspapers experi- 


Raids or Bombardment 


NY person who desires to insure 
A his house or other property against 
aircraft or bombardment risks 

should apply to his fire insurance company 


for particulars, or to the address below. 


It should be clearly understood that, now 
that a public insurance scheme has been 
established, no liability can be accepted by 
the Government, and no claim can be 
entertained, in respect to damage to pro- 
perty by aucraft or bombardment unless the 
property has been insured under the scheme 


The alternative rates of premium (per 
£100), which are the same for all parts of 
the United Kingdom, are as follows :— 


ng. rent and contents of 

e ng houses and 

hich mo trade or 
ried on 






2 All other buildings and their rents = 3/- ae 
3. Farming Stocks (live and dead) — 3/- “6 





Full particulars, proposal forms, etc., can be obtained 
from Fire Insucance Companies, or direct from 


The War Risks Insurance Office 
(Aureraft Department) 
33-35, King William Street, 
London, E.C. 











SPECIMEN OF THE INSURANCE COPY 


OF THE GOVERNMENT 





the ablest mem- 
bers of the Ad- 
ministration, the 
Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George, was 
invested with a 
new  office—Min- 
ister of Munitions, 
and (the Govern- 
ment having now 
fully absorbed the 
advertising habit) 
an advertising 
man, H. E. Mor- 
gan, was sent for 
to advertise for 
workers. He used 
full pages and 
other large spaces, 
premising wages 
at least equal to 
those earned by 
the same men on 
any other work 
which they might 
be doing, and urg- 
ing the patriotic 
duty upon every 


enced a severe shock when their 
old friends the officers of the 
Crown woke up, and put out big 
display advertisements actually 
comprehensible to the public, 
through an advertising agency 
that would stand no nonsense 
about prices. 

In the opinion of leading finan- 
cial experts the example and suc- 
cess of the Government War Loan 
advertising will have a great effect 





skilled man of placing his skill at 
his country’s disposal, 

The Government next decided’ 
to go into the fire and accident in- 
surance business, and, employing 
the existing insurance companies 
as its agents, it is receiving pre- 
miums for insurances—not cov- 
ered by ordinary fire policies— 
against damage by enemy air-craft 
and by bombardment generally. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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The 
GEORSIAN GEORGIAN 
Has Has 


7,218 More 


Circulation than 
Second Paper 


16,006 More 


Circulation than 
Third Paper 


On the Home Table 


The Georgian pays its respects to street sales and its circulation in general, 
BUT— 


OUR CIRCULATION RECORDS show that 17,022 copies of The 
Georgian were delivered by carriers during the second quarter of 
1915 to Atlanta homes—not carried there by dad or brought in big 
brother’s pocket—17,022 papers delivered at ‘‘Headquarters.”’ 


The CITY Circulation of the Georgian is 26,992, compared 
with 17,108 for the Second Paper and 11,636 for the Third Paper 


The total net paid circulation for the second quarter is 


DAILY GEORGIAN . . 52,613 
SUNDAY AMERICAN . 83,838 





ATLANTA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS. 


BENJAMIN AND KENTNOR CO., Foreign Representative, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. People’s Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
Member A. B. C. 
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Reproduction of the center pages from Successful Farming for September which 
contains the 1916 announcement of the Sweeney Auto School, placed by the W. B. 
Finney Advertising Company, Kansas City. 


Developing A Big Idea 


And using a big advertising medium to still further expand it. 


“This is probably the largest and most expensive advertisement ever 
published by an automobile or trade school, but it is worth the cost,” 
says E. J. Sweeney, president of the school, “because back of the 
advertisement is the Nation’s foremost farm monthly. 


“T started seven years ago, teaching a couple of young men in my 
little shop. 


“T had a Big Idea. 


“That was to teach by practical experience, not merely to tell the 
pupils how, but to show them. 


“To-day I can point to thousands of pupils who have made good 
under my system of practical instruction. 


“My pupils come from almost every State in the Union and some 
from foreign countries, but the most of them come from The Great 
Wealth Producing Heart of the Country, which is so thoroughly cov- 
ered by Successful Farming.” 
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Successful Farming is remarkably well adapted to help “develop a 


big idea” in many lines of industry. 


It is the Nation’s foremost farm monthly, up to date, well illus- 
trated, a potent factor in progressive agriculture, published in the 
center of agricultural America, with the bulk of its more than 700,000 
circulation where farming has been carried to the highest uniform 
development and where it is generally most profitable. 


It goes straight to the greatest number of prospective students for 
Mr. Sweeney. 


It will perform a similar service for you. 


Our Definite Data Maps of which the one shown below is a sample 
of the sixty-four in the set, will be interesting to you. More than 
a thousand advertising men and sales managers have testified to their 
value for their own particular needs. 


May we send you a set? 


E. T. MEREDITH 
Publisher 


>. 


Successful es Farming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








Chicago Office New York Office 
1198, Advertising Building 1 Madison Avenue 
%. 
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Definite Data Map shewing distribution of automobiles on January 1, 1915. One 
dot represents one thousand cars. 
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Alabama .... 578 
Arizona ..... 196 
Arkansas ... 868 
California ...1407 
Colorado .... 717 
Connecticut... 68 
Delaware .... 89 

\}] yl “eee 851 
| Georgia ..... 1034 
OS — ae 609 
Illinois .....3426 
Indiana ..... 1910 
Towa. ........5162 
eee 2490 
Kentucky ... 615 
Louisiana ... 369 
er 460 
Maryland ... 429 
Sossnehussite 255 
Michigan ....2769 


Minnesota. .2695 
Mississippi .. 693 


Missouri ....2567 
Montana .... 542 
Nebraska ...2655 
OCTEGR § 2.650 100 


N. Hampshire 227 
New Jersey.. 234 
New Mexico. 247 
New York...1998 
N. Carolina. .1133 
N. Dakota. ..1868 


ee 2944 
Oklahoma ...1525 
Oregon ..... 571 


Pennsylvania. 2245 
Rhode Island 23 
S. Carolina.. 525 
S. Dakota....1198 


Tennessee ... 809 
1 3194 
OO ee 293 
Vermont .... 289 
Virginia .... 499 


Washington .. 737 
W. Virginia.. 284 
Wisconsin ..2477 
Wyoming ... 243 
wasn, D.C... 1 
ee ee 7 
Scotland 


56,626 


A. B. C. Members. 
Audit made. 


HICAGO 
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| Advertising Building 


Valuable Trade Information 





For Manufacturers and Agencies 


You can secure —through us—valuable trade 
information direct from retail merchants 
and wholesalers in many states. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Wilson Bros., Warner 
Bros. & Co., Ferris Bros., Thos. G. Plant 
Co., Julian & Kokenge Shoe Co., Chas. R. 
Debevoise Co. Preston B. Keith Co., Su- 
perior Underwear Co., Utz & Dunn Co., 
Amory Browne & Co., Parkhill Mfg. Co., 
H. W. Gossard Co., and scores of others 
have received reports of investigations we 
have made. 


We keep trained, personal investigators 
out among merchants, every day in the 
year. They cannot accept a subscription 
or sell anything but devote their entire time 
to securing information direct from re- 
tailers. 


They cover the entire country, and for a 
reasonable charge you can secure infor- 
mation that ought to be worth hundreds, 
possibly thousands of dollars to you. 


56,000 retail merchants pay $3 per year for 
the MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, 
a National, Monthly Magazine for Retail 
Merchants. 


For detailed information address any of 
the following offices: 


‘“‘Trade Investigation Department”’ 


Merchants Trade Journal 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


A Magazine of NATIONAL Circulation for Retail ACerchants by W. J. Pilkington 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Publicity Building 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 
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This is under the care of a Gov- 
ernment department called the 
Board of Trade, but the adver- 
tising gospel had spread, and Gov- 
ernment Insurance was advertised 
like the other things. The suc- 
cessful experiences of the last few 
months make it probable that in 
all future times when the Govern- 
ment wants to impress anything 
upon the people it will always use 
the same means as a business firm 
which wants to do the same thing. 
It will advertise. 

In addition to the press adver- 
tising already described, a vast 
amount of poster work has been 
done. Recruiting, war loan, econ- 
omy, and a little munition adver- 
tising have all been done by means 
of posters. The expenditure upon 
posters has been large, but as this 
work has been done by a large 
number of local officials all over 
the country, the facts cannot be 
so easily summoned as those of 
the press advertising. 

If the commercial value of the 
Government advertising and of 
the work done by numerous vol- 
untary organizations—some hun- 
dreds of them, big and _ little— 
could be aggregated, including the 
value of all the hoarding space, 
and other outdoor and indoor dis- 
play space freely given to the na- 
tional cause, I think it a conserva- 
tive estimate to say that something 
like three million dollars’ worth 
of advertising for the service of 
the country must have appeared 
in the last twelve months. This 
breaks all records for expenditure. 
There are no records that come 
within shouting distance of it for 
results; there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the history of mankind with 
which the results can be compared, 
they are so stupendous. That 
thousands of men should have lent 
money running into thousands of 
millions of dollars is a small thing 
compared with the fact that three 
million men have offered their 
lives, if need be, to the bloody 
ranks of war. 


Keator to Represent Brooklyn 
“Times” in West 


A. R. Keator, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Western representative of the 
Brooklyn Daily Times. 
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Tobacco Output Falls Off 


The United States Department of In 
ternal Revenue has just released sta- 
tistics relative to the cigar, cigarette 
and manufactured tobacco output for 
the 1914-1915 fiscal year. As compared 
with the preceding year the output was 
as follows: 


1913-14 


Large Cigars.......+.+ 
battle cigars......... 
Cigarettes (large). 

Cigarettes (small) . a4 
Manufactured tobacco 
Snuff 





17,418, 880 
16,409, 667,136 
412.505,213 Ibs. 

32,766,741 lbs. 


A914- 15 


Large cigars......... 
LAGE CIBETBs «00.5040: 
Cigarettes (large).. 
Cigarettes (small). 
Manufactured tobacco 
Snu 





15,703 061 
.16,740.476,912 

402,474,245 lbs. 
sanouncen ke wae 29,839,074 lbs. 

The decrease in the output of large 
cigars amounted to 612,709,907. The 
decrease is not to be accounted for in 
the conversion of smokers’ tastes to ci- 
garettes, for the increase in cigarette 
production during the fiscal year just 
closed amounted to only 330,809,776, 
while the smoking tobacco output, which 
might also be considered by the trade 
as accounting for some of the cigar 
decrease, itself showed a decrease of 
10,030,968 pounds. The production of 
little cigars slumped 64,529,720. 

In 1913-14 the production of large ci- 
gars slumped 28 205,513 from the output 
of the year immediately preceding, and 
at the same time the increase in cigar 
ette production was 2,132,895,916, and 
there was also an increase in the pro- 
duction of little cigars amounting to 
3,014,840 and a manufactured tobacco 
increase of 8,142,593 pounds. 


Presbrey Has American Express 
Account 


Douglas Malcolm, advertising man- 
ager of the American Express Company, 
announces that the company’s advertis- 
ing account has been given to the Frank 


Presbrey Company. The Presbrey com- 
pany will handle all divisions of the 
express company’s advertising. No 


changes in policy will be made immedi- 
ately, although new plans are under 
consideration. 


Inter-City Sues B. R. T. 


As an aftermath of the controversy 
between the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company and the Inter- City Car Adver- 
tising Company, last spring. whereby 
all the carcards and posters on the 
lines of the B. R. T. were removed or 
obliterated before the morning of the 
Ist of May. the Inter-City Company has 
brought suit against the B. R. T. for 
damages aggregating $800,000. 


S. V. Blumenthal, formerly with the 
Traffic Service Bureau, Chicago, has 
joined the H. W. Kastor & Sons Ad 


vertising Company. 
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Selling Shirts by Mail in Face of 
“Big” Competition 






Standardization of Sizes, Styles and Patterns Allows Manufacturers to 
Establish a Market 


HE man who thinks of adver- 

tising only as a Jovian battle 
between users of big space is still 
frequently found, though not so 
often as formerly. Big-space 
competition there is, of course, 
and plenty of it, but right under 
or over or to the leeward on the 
page you will find a “small ad” 
or two—four-inch single column, 
say, persisting serenely along from 
month to month. To-day it be- 
longs to the minors, but next year, 
perhaps, it is in the majors with 
its batting average printed in all 
the trade-papers. 

It may or may not eventuate 
that the advertisers 
of shirts by mail will 
one day belong to the 
majors. Yet their 
copy has persisted in 
the national publica- 
tions a sufficient 
length of time to jus- 
tify Printers’ INK in 





3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


shirts by mail he sketched briefly 
changes in the trade. 

“Not so many years ago a great 
many men had their shirts made 
to order,” he began. “To-day the 
great bulk of the shirt business 
is on the ready-made variety. 
Stores in New York to-day think 
nothing of selling $100,000 worth 
of shirts in a year. It’s true that 


a few exclusive haberdashers still 
offer to make shirts to measure, 
but that business is only a drop 
in the bucket 
other. 

“This trend toward ready-made 
right in 


compared to the 


shirts is line with a 








giving its readers a 
glimpse behind the 
scenes. There has 
been a good deal of 
curiosity expressed as 












I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts 
from your measurements and guarantee to take them 
back if they do not satisfy you. 
1 send you 100 samples to select from, 

I send you measurement blank with rules. Isend you the 
finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my 
shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the highest grade of 
custom work. Write for my samples. (Higher-priced abrics, 
Spring and Summer samples now ready. No agents. 





to the conditions that 
make such advertis- 
ing possible in the 
face of the thorough 
distribution and _ sell- 
ing work of the fa- 
mous shirt and collar 
houses. 

Why do men buy shirts by mail. 
anyway, when they have the pick 
of advertised brands in their local 
stores? 





THE REASON FOR MAIL-ORDER 
BUYING 

The general sales manager of a 
concern prominent in the shirt 
business was asked to turn over 
this question in his mind, This 
man has been 28 years’ with 
his company and is an_ officer 
of it. In summing up the real 
reason behind the purchase of 


00.) 
CLARENCE E,. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) 
110 State Street, Ithaca. N. Y. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST MAIL-ORDER SHIRT ADVERTISERS 


similar tendency in other lines. 
Custom-made shoes and clothing, 
once considered quite necessary, 
have been pushed aside by the 
great volume of ready-made goods. 

“Right at the start the mail- 
order shirt dealer is able to take 
advantage of this condition. He 
sees that the purchaser gets the 
correct neck size, and arm length, 
and the fit in most cases will be 
right. 

“It is my belief that shirts are 
successfully sold by mail because 
of the convenient feature of the 
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is a home newspaper with over 90% of the 
circulation carrier-delivered. 

No other paper in Los Angeles reaches 
as many homes as does the Examiner. 

The large majority of these homes are 
owned by the well-to-do middle-class people 
who believe in buying those things necessary 
to the house as well as many luxuries. 
They willingly pay 5c. the copy or 7 5c. the 
month for this great newspaper. 

The Examiner reaches the homes of the rich 
also, as shown by the fact that 78% of the 
names in the Los Angeles Blue Book are sub- 
scribers and take the Examiner every day— 
but this is of smaller advertising consequence. 

The well-to-do families who read the 
Examiner and buy from it, number according 


to the certificate of the A. B. C.: 


63,575 Daily 
143,682 Sunday 


__ The great percentage of responsive buyers 
in this circulation makes the 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


the most profitable medium for advertisers 
in the great South West. 


M. D. HUNTON W. H. WILSON 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
220 Fifth Ave., New York Hearst Building, Chicago 
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To One Maker of 


Rubber Heels 


—we offer this 
$50,000 plan 


After five months’ field investigation, we 
have evolved a definite, concrete Plan 


for selling RUBBER HEELS. 





It deals with Merchandising in the broad- 
er sense. Publicity is only one of its 
several features. 


Our Plan meets a peculiar market con- 
dition where the dealer, in 83% of all 
cases, sells whatever heel he chooses, 
regardless of the brand asked for by the con- 
sumer. This is the Factor which seems 
thus far to have been entirely overlooked. 


Any maker of Rubber Heels, we believe, 
would be startled by this Plan and the 
data around which it has been built. 


To execute this Plan in a national way, 
a Promotion and Advertising Investment 


of about $50,000 will be needed. 
The Rubber Heel Maker who wishes 


to confer with us need feel in no way 
obliged to do business. 


YOUNG, HENRI & HursT 


Incorporated 


Merchandising A Gas Building 
Advertising \a)) Chicago 
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transaction. In New York there 
are thousands of men who are too 
busy to go to stores for their 
haberdashery. Here is a letter I 
received from a tailor. He has en- 
closed swatches of cloth and 
quoted me a price on a suit. One 
of the pieces of cloth looks good 
to me and I may order a suit. 
“Why, there are men in New 
York City who make a good liv- 
ing actirg as miscellaneous brok- 
ers for busy office-men. There is 
one man who will buy 
you anything from a 
box of cigars to an 
automobile. He gets 
his commission from 
you and a trade dis- 
count from the seller 
of the commodities. 
“So when the aver- 
age man sees shirts ad- 
vertised at an attractive 
price by a reliable firm 
he thinks, ‘Since I need 
some shirts I can save 
time and bother by 
sending a few dollars 
to that fellow and my 
purchase will come 
right to the house by 


“I didn’t jump into the mail- 
order field,” remarked Mr. Goo- 
dell who, by the way, is a son-in- 
law of Mr. Peabody. “I studied 
the field for at least ten years 
before embarking on my present 
enterprise. And I didn’t go into 
the business with an idea of get- 
ting wealth. 

“TI wanted to have something of 
my own; something that I could 
watch grow. There was more in 
it than money. So I began by 








mail.’ If the goods are 
of the right sort, there 
is no reason why that 
man shouldn’t be made 
a regular customer of 
the mail-order dealer.” 


THIS MANUFACTURER 
HAD PREVIOUS KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE BUSINESS 


It is along that line 
that Goodell & Co., of 
New York, are work- 
ing. R. H. Goodell, who 
formerly was assistant 
manager of the New 
York office of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., believes 
in cultivating the cus- 
tomers which _ his 
brings him. 


He has been in the mail-order 
He en- 
tered the business well grounded 
in the fundamentals of the shirt 
trade as a result of his Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. training. 
ing over the field he sought to ap- 
ply certain well-fixed features of 


business about a 


the business. 


4 


advertising 


year. 


In look- 


From Factory to Wearer 
Shirts and Neckties by Mail for less 


than you pay for shirts alone. 


Specializing on this box makes possible this offer of three 
O Guaranteed Shirts and a handsome necktie, sent 
D return mail on receipt of $2 and 15 cents for postage. 


URO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six months 


ouRC fading, shrinking or ripping, or new shirts free. 
Aade of fine white percale shirting fabric in assorted 
stripes. Coat style, cuffs attached, stiff or soft, hand laun- 
dered and fashionable. Sizes, 14 to 174% Sleeve, 33, 34, 
35. Necktie is navy blue poplin. T he “shirts would cost 
youa dollar apiece and you. would get no guarantee of 
wear. The tie would cost 75c. Send $2 bill today with 
postage and if all the goods are not satisfactory on arrival 
we will gladly refund your money. Highest Bank Refer- 
ences. Catalog of higher priced shirts on request. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 23, 158 E. 34th St., N.Y. 





THIS ADVERTISER USES NECKWEAR AS AN ADDED 
INDUCEMENT TO BUY 


putting together certain things I 
had learned in the shirt business. 

“To begin with, I knew that 
approximately 86 per cent of 
men prefer black, blue and laven- 
der shirts to those of other colors. 
And in those colors narrow stripes 
are the most popular patterns. In 
sport and outing shirts, white is 
easily the most desirable. In 
socks blue and black have the 
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first call. Handkerchiefs are white 
in most instances. Night-shirts 
of white with a little blue or pink 
on them are in the greatest de- 
mand. 

“With those facts in my mind 
I assembled several assortments 
of goods. At first I had to doa 
lot of experimenting. 

Of course advertising has 
played a leading part in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Goodell is still experi- 
menting with mediums, testing 
them out from his own viewpoint. 
He has used a wide range of me- 
diums, including newspapers, gen- 
eral weekly and monthly maga- 
zines, religious periodicals, farm 
papers, technical publications, 
Sunday magazines, and women’s 
magazines, 

It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Goodell uses no follow-up let- 
ters in his business. Neither does 
he send swatches of material to 
inquirers, 

“When I receive an inquiry, I 
send a catalogue at once,” he said. 
“If the catalogue doesn’t bring 
the order, I let the matter drop. 
It is too expensive to send out 
follow- “up letters and samples of 
fabrics.” 

Although the business is grow- 
ing, Mr. Goodell personally ex- 
amines every box of shirts that 
leaves his establishment. He be- 
lieves that personal attention to 
the business is necessary for even 
moderate success. 

“The field is a hard one; the 
profits small,” he declared. “But 
there are other things to be con- 
sidered. Why, my mail contains 
letters which interest me more 
than a ‘best seller.’ The other day 
a man wrote to me, ‘I am 72 years 
old. For 22 years I have bought 
my shirts from a New York 
department - store. Please send 
me a good box of shirts. I 
won't specify anything—just pick 
some so people won't laugh at 
w hat I wear.’ 

“That's the voice of the market. 
I now have twelve assortments of 
goods. My customers have de- 
termined those assortments. I 
shall add no other unless the 
pressure from the market becomes 
strong enough to make it neces- 
sary.” 


A portion of the foreword in 
the catalogue will show the spirit 
of the business: 

“The business of Goodell & 
Company is founded on the idea 
of business friendship—built upon 
—" reliability and good 
will. 

“When a business is conducted 
without personal contact—as ours 
is—business friendship is put to 
the severest test, and can exist 
only when dealings have proved 
satisfactory to the last detail.” 

The shirts are advertised under 
the name Duro. They are guar- 
anteed for six months. New 
goods will be given the purchaser 
in case of dissatisfaction. 

Another mail-order shirt busi- 
ness, which, however, features 
custom service, is that of Clarence 
E. Head, of Ithaca, N. Y. The 
methods of the Ithaca concern 
differ fundamentally from those 
of Goodell & Co. The Head con- 
cern advertises it will send you 
100 samples to select from. Then. 
too, the made-to-measure service 
is emphasized. The prices, also, 
range higher than those of the 
Goodell line. 

New York haberdashers are 
adding to their shirt-and-tie busi- 
ness by sending out letters and 
swatches of goods to customers on 
their mailing-lists. They are tak- 
ing advantage of that desire for 
convenience which the veteran 
shirt-man emphasized in discuss- 
ing the situation. 


Ren Mulford With Procter & 
Collier 

Ren.C. Mulford, Jr., vice-president 
of the advertising agency of the Blaine- 
Thompson Company, of Cincinnati, has 
resigned his connection with that com 
pany, effective September 1, and has be 
come a member of the Procter & Collier 
staff. He will have special charge of 
the “Crisco” copy for the Procter & 
Gamble account. which is handled by 
the Procter & Collier agency. 


Townsend With Blaisdell 
Paper Pencil Co. 


Myron Townsend has become adver 
tising manager of the Blaisdell Paper 
Pencil Company, Philadelphia. He was 
recently with the De Laval Separator 
Company, and before that with the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, of 
Detroit. 
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“The World’s Greatest Newspaper’’ 
recognizes the 
Unquestioned Leadership of 


(Trade Mark Registered) 




















Chicago, Illinois 
The Leading Farm Weekly of the Central West 


“Plain talk to Chicago Milk Pro- 
ducers” is the title of an article which 
ae in Orange Judd Farmer. 
‘ . Evans, in commenting on 
ai fear Fis pie in The Chicago Tribune, says: 


“Ts it not time now to accept leadership 
a ee from the editors of Orange Judd Farmer 


"iit Parmer Maes sae and other well informed people?"’ 


arcicles on the mii 











Orange Judd Farmer is often quoted as author- 
ity, not only on dairy matters, but on all agricul- 
tural matters, because its editors make it their 
business to be well informed. 


Orange Judd Farmer has over 125 farmer correspond- 
ents in Illinois alone. It has also a regular correspond- 
ent at every state capitol in the corn belt and at every 
state agricultural college. Long distance calls and tele- 
grams are used freely to keep Orange Judd Farmer readers 
posted up-to-the-minute. It was by this procedure that 
Orange Judd Farmer appeared an entire week in advance 
of any paper in the corn belt with a complete full page 
article describing the foot and mouth disease and telling 
exactly where the outbreak was located. 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


In addition to its own editorial staff, Orange Judd 
Farmer has the advantage of the services of the entire 
Orange Judd editorial organization. Its readers are the 
best informed farmers in the country. 
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Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates of this leading 
farm weekly of the Central West—ORANGE JUDD FARMER 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
1518-1526 Michigan Boulevard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Office Southern Office Eastern Office 
6th Floor Oneida Bldg., 909 Candler Bldg., Myrick Bids. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, 
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Magazines That Are “Bought for 
Their Own Sake” and Others 


“Our magazine is bought for its own sake” is an argu- 
ment often used by the salesmen of advertising space 
in magazines. It is old; it is moth eaten; it has been 
worn threadbare by constant usage yet it will not stand 
an analysis which digs below the superficial. 





Analysis will show that those magazines which have 
great circulation are sold rather than bought, the 
motive power to the transaction being furnished by 
the seller rather than the buyer. As one prominent 
publisher frankly puts it in an advertisement in 
Printers’ Ink ‘‘ They (52,295 permanent sales agents, 
trained to the highest degree of selling efficiency) do not 
wait for sales to come to them, they go to the sales.” 


—CCc 
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Analysis will show that the magazines (mostly light 
fiction) which are entirely “‘bought for their own sakes” 
carry the least amount of advertising, and those maga- 
zines which are known to have the greatest advertising 
value cannot honestly make the claim that they are 
“bought for their own sake.” 


Can you blame us then, for getting somewhat im- 
patient on occasions when, in spite of the conclusive 
evidence of the quantity and quality of our circulation; 
in spite fot the convincing evidence of our pulling 
power for many national advertisers; in spite of the 
proof we are willing to lay before any advertiser of 
the quality of our editorial appeal, some advertisers 
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throw these conclusive proofs aside with the casual 
remark that the American Sunday Magazine is not 
“bought for its own sake.” 


HMA 


1 


Take any half dozen magazines on a library table,—-what member 
of the family is going to calculate as to how each got there or 
philosophize as to the relation between their method of distribu- 
tion and their probable interest to him? The fact is, they are 
there. One magazine looks more or less interesting at first glance. 
Its inside pages are illustrated and made up in a way that strikes 
your fancy more or less than the pages of other magazines,—the 
stories are headed by the names of authors you know and like 
or they otherwise look the type of stories you are interested in; or 
the contrary is true, these surface promises are fully lived up to 
in the stories and articles themselves or they are not—and you 
judge the magazine to be interesting or disappointing accordingly. 





HMMA 


All plausible theories and cleverly manipulated arguments of the 
advertising department to the contrary notwithstanding, quick 
appeal, and then the fact that the contents make good on that 
appeal, is the basis on which the public judges a magazine, and 
should be the basis upon which advertising values are computed. 





This is the basis upon which the American Sunday Magazine is 
built. This is the basis on which our whole editorial department 
is organized. It is the basis upon which thousand of dollars are 
constantly invested in the greatest writers of fiction and the best 
artists known. 


The American Sunday Magazine goes into the home and it has the 
contents to demand interest when it gets there. This is the basis 
upon which we rest our advertising claims. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE : 
; ; 
0000 E 
CHAS. S. HART, Advertising Manager 
220 FIFTH AVENUE 911 HEARST BUILDING 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | 
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Where We’re Glad to Meet a Salesman 


An underwear manufacturer dropped off in Nebraska a 
short time ago, on his way to the Coast, just to feel our 
pulse. 


As a result, he wired his house in New York for 
goods, and sold 30 towns before he continued his way 
westward. Now he is introduced, knows the trade, has 
a fair distribution and only requires a little seasonable 
advertising from year to year to build up a great busi- 
ness in this state. 


Manufacturers who come to visit us know that the 
trade in Nebraska is not over-solicited and over-sold, 
as it is in so many states farther east. Nebraska people 
are looking for good merchandise, and they can be 

“reached” and “sold” with less sales and advertising 
expense, per capita, than would be possible in most any 
other state or section of the Union. 


Furthermore, w hen you do establish your business 
in Nebraska, it is based on a state-wide prosperity, 
founded on agriculture, stable and continuous instead of 
fluctuating, and just as real in the cities and towns as 
out on the farms. 


Your advertising will make good in Nebraska 
This Advertisement is published under the auspices of the Nebraska Publishers’ Bureau. 
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Heavy Advertising As an Indication 
of Competition 


Significant Report of U. S. Bureau of Corporations on the Tobacco 
Indusiry 


COMPETITIVE activity may 
be gauged by advertising. 
This is the intimation contained 
in several of the reports which 
Joseph E. Davies has transmitted 
to President Wilson this year in- 
cident to winding up the affairs 
of the U. S. Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. 

It is in the report on the “Prices, 
Costs and Profits” of the tobacco 
industry that he touches most ex- 
tensively on this subject. It would 
be difficult to cite a line of busi- 
ness that would more strikingly 
illustrate the influence of adver- 
tising upon profits and likewise 
upon competition. 

At the time Mr. Davies made 
the tobacco report he had already 
been appointed as chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission. One 
of the chief fiinctions of the new 
“supreme court of business” will 
be to define competition, and it 
follows, therefore, that any side- 
lights on Mr. Davies’ line of rea- 
soning may be instructive. 

“Heavy adv ertising expenditures 
indicate that the cigarette com- 
panies are in active competition in 
all parts of the country,” says Mr. 
Davies. 

“Competition in the tobacco busi- 
ness necessarily increases advertis- 
ing expenditure, as the sale of to- 
bacco products depends largely on 
the advertisement of brands. In 
other words, for tobacco products, 
and it may be true also for other 
brand articles, the social cost of 
the system of competition is 
largely found in extraordinary ad- 
vertising expense, and this wou!d 
seem to be inevitable for brand 
articles so long as they have a 
proprietary character.” 

It is because “before and after” 
conditions in the tobacco industry 
are laid bare in this report that 
the showing is so conclusive on 
the score of the relationship be- 
tween competition and advertis- 
ing. Uncle Sam’s array of evi- 


dence has all been accumulated 


with a view to showing the con- 
trast of the conduct of this in- 
dustry when it was largely in the 
hands of the American Tobacco 
Company and its affiliated con- 
cerns as compared with the state 
of affairs after that “Combina- 
tion” had been broken up into 
seven “successor companies.” With 
the deadly parallel reduced to cold 
figures the Federal investigator 
finds that the advertising ex- 
penditure of the Combination in 
1910 was about $11,000,000, 
whereas in 1913 the successor com- 
panies spent over $23,500,000 for 
advertising. ‘ 


INCREASED ADVERTISING OUTLAY 


“While there was an increase in 
the volume of business,” it is set 
forth, “the ratio of advertising 
expenses to sales was nearly 
twice as large in 1913 as in 1910. 
The most marked increases in ad- 
vertising expense are found in 
plug-cut smoking and in domestic 
and blended cigarettes. For plug- 
cut smoking it was increased from 
two cents per pound in 1910 to 
over five cents per pound in 1913. 
and for domestic and blended 
cigarettes from 39 cents per thou- 
sand in 1910 to 86 cents per 
thousand in 1913. It is  note- 
worthy that in the cigarette 
branch the successor companies 
showed the most marked increase 
in the proportion of their aggre- 
gate output to the total output of 
the country, and it was in this 
branch also that the greatest in- 
crease in advertising expense oc- 
curred.” 

Costs of manufacture and dis- 
tribution in the tobacco business 
took quite a jump between 1910 
and 1913, and it is recognized that 
duplication of selling forces due 
to the breaking up of the combi- 
nation cut a figure in this. But 
Mr. Davies takes the view that 
“the increase in costs was chiefly 
due to advertising.” Then he 
adds: “In this case it was un-> 
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doubtedly the result of compe- 
tition for business between the 
successor companies and between 
them and other companies.” 

The smaller companies that are 
in competition with the concerns 
into which the erstwhile Combina- 
tion has been broken up are found 
to have also made heavy increases 
in both selling and advertising ex- 
penditures, However, these smaller 
companies are “at a marked disad- 
vantage,” in the estimation of Mr. 
Davies, with respect to cost of 
distribution. He finds that their 
selling costs are “markedly higher 
in every branch” and that this is 
only partly offset by the fact that 
expenditures for advertising are 
smaller in most branches. 

Combinations in furtherance or 
in restraint of trade, Mr. Davies 
would have us believe, are a bad 
thing for the advertising business 
because he points out “that gener- 
ally there were material decreases 
ir. advertis:ng expenditures of the 
Combination after a controlling 
proportion of the total production 
had been secured.” 

Pursuing the subject he says: 
“In the smoking branch the de- 
crease in advertising expenditures 
followed closely the increase in 
the monopolistic power of the 
Combination. From 1900 to 1904 
heavy advertising was used as a 
means of furthering control in 
this branch. About 69 per cent 
of the production having been ac- 
quired by that time, advertising 
expenditures steadily decreased, 
the Combination being able to hold 
its own in the smoking branch of 
the business without so much ad- 
vertising because it then had lit- 
tle effective competition to en- 
counter. 


COMBINATION RESTRICTED 
ADVERTISING 


“Tn the fine-cut branch the Com- 
bination increased its control from 
6 per cent in 1898 to practically 
82 per cent in 1905 and its adver- 
tising expenditures decreased dur- 
ing this period from 22.8 per cent 
to 5.9 per cent of the net receipts 
less tax. In the snuff branch, 
while the Combination spent for 
advertising 10.8 per cent of its 
net receipts less tax in 1900, when 
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it controlled 78 per cent of the 
total output, it spent only 4 per 
cent in 1910, when it controlled 
96.5 per cent of the total output. 
“In the cigarette branch, while 
the Combination from its organi- 
zation maintained a_ controlling 
position, its advertising expendi- 
tures varied considerably. This, 
however, is explained by the fact 
that when Turkish cigarettes be- 
came popular, their production 
was controlled by independent 
manufacturers, and the Combina- 
tion made heavy advertising ex- 
penditures in order to increase its 
proportion of control in this 
type. 
“In the little-cigar branch prior 
to 1900, when the Combination 
controlled about 55 per cent of the 
total output, its expenditures for 
advertising amounted to about 10 
per cent of its net receipts less tax, 
but from 1905 to 1908, when ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the 
total output had been secured, its 
advertising fell to about 1 per 
cent of the net receipts less tax. 
“In the cigar branch of the in- 
dustry the Combination increased 
its control from 2.2 per cent in 
1898 to 16.4 per cent in 1903. Dur- 
ing this period its advertising ex- 
penditures were high, reaching 
33.4 per cent of the net receipts 
less tax in 1903. Evidently con- 
vinced that it could not secure a 
dominating position in the cigar 
industry, it gradually reduced its 
advertising expenditures so that 
by 1907 they amounted to only 4.7 
per cent of the net receipts less tax. 
“In the plug branch, on the 
other hand, while the Combina- 
tion’s control of the total output 
increased from 56.3 per cent in 
1899 to 84.9 per cent in 1910, its 
expenditures for advertising pur- 
poses, during the same period, also 
increased from 4.8 per cent to 6.5 
per cent of the net receipts less 
tax. The increased expenditures 
for advertising purposes in this 
branch, therefore, apparently were 
for the purpose of stimulating de- 
mand rather than maintaining a 
controlling position in the in- 
dustry.” 
Observing what freer competi- 
tion has done for advertising in 
the tobacco industry, Mr. Davies 
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From the Pan-Handle 
to Alaska 


OBBERS’ salesmen cover the country. They bat 
400 plus because to the country merchant the 
travelling man is guide, philosopher and friend. 


A manufacturer ships a carload of goods to Chicago, 
St. Louis or Kansas City. Perhaps one-fifteenth of it 
remains in the city. The balance goes pirouetting out 
into the small towns to fill the orders sent in by said 
salesmen. 


If you don’t believe that give a few gen- 
eral stores the once over the next time you 
are touring. To lift the goods from the 
shelves of these stores into the homes is what 
Home Lire does. Bless you, Mrs. Dealer 
takes Home Lire herself—we've been work- 
ing for two years to interest her because we 
know she will talk to Friend Husband about 
“that clean interesting little paper.” Isn't 
that real dealer influence? 


Figure it out yourself. 


Home Life Publishing Co. 


ARTHUR A. HINKLEY 


President and Advertising Director 


Chicago 
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The WHY behind the quality and low prices of Ticonderoga 
booklet and catalog papers 


These four Fourdrinier machines produce 50 tons a day of 
Ticonderoga Eggshell Book and Special 
Magazine (halftone) papers 


It’s Volume of Production and 
Manufacturing Economy 


Tnat enable us to sell our booklet and catalog papers at minimum 
prices. We operate four immense Fourdrinier paper making 
machines which produce 50 tons a day of Ticonderoga Eggshell 
Book, and Ticonderoga Special Magazine (halftone) papers. 


These papers are absolutely uniform m quality, are nationally 
distributed, and have an established reputation among print- 
ers and publishers. 


When you specify paper for a booklet or catalog, just say to 
your printer, “Print it on Ticonderoga paper.” 


To enable you to have actual samples on hand when you order 

your printing, we have prepared two special booklets which we 

send buyersof printing. Line Cuts and Type on Ticonderoga 

Eggshell Book Paper is the title of the first of these booklets, 

and The Advantage of Color in Booklet and Catalog Adver- 
tising is the title of the second. Mail us 
your name and address, also the name and 
address of your printer, and we will send 
you copies. 


Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“changes in adver- 
influenced in a 
the degree of 


deduces that 
tising cost are 
large measure by 
‘ompetition.” 
Detailing what took place after 
the Combination was broken up, 


ie says: “Every type, except fine- 
ut, showed an increase in adver- 
ising; some of them showed a 
tremendous increase. Based on 
the rates per pound or thousand, 
the advertising cost of the succes- 
sor companies was 21 per cent 
more than for the Combination 
in navy plug, 100 per cent more in 
‘lat plug, 155 per cent more in 
plug-cut smoking, 44 per cent more 
in granulated smoking, 73 per cent 
more in snuff, 121 per cent more 
n domestic and blended cigarettes 
ind 125 per cent more in little 
igars. For all branches combined, 
except cigars, the advertising ex- 
penditures were 14.6 per cent of 
the net receipts less tax for the 
successor companies in 1913, and 
s.1 per cent for the Combination 
in 1910. 


\DVERTISING STRESS LAID ON A FEW 
BRANDS 

“In the smoking and cigarette 

branches in particular the succes- 

sor companies have expended 


enormous sums for advertising 
purposes. The bulk of the ex- 
penditures, however, has _ been 


made on only a comparatively few 
brands. For instance, in 1913, in 
the plug-cut smoking type, nearly 
$1,950,000, or 60 per cent of the 
entire advertising expenditures in 
this type, were expended on three 
leading brands. In the same year 
nearly $5,000,000 were spent in ad- 
vertising four leading cigarette 
brands. 

“Apparently the principal com- 
petitive weapon of the successor 
companies is advertising. Formerly, 
when the Combination was ag- 
gressive in acquiring control, par- 
ticularly in the plug branch, the 
principal competitive weapon was 
price-cutting on a ‘fighting brand’ 
and comparatively little was spent 
for advertising purposes. In cer- 


tain other branches, however, the 
Combination spent large sums in 
advertising one or more brands in 
order to secure dominance, but 
after control was secured the ad- 
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vertising expenditures were de- 
cidedly reduced.” 

The “successor companies,” which 
are declared to have adopted ad- 
vertising as their principal com- 
petitive weapon, include the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, the Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, 
the P. Lorillard Company, the R 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, the 
American Snuff Company, the 
Weyman-Bruton Company, and 
the George W. Helme Company. 

It is the larger margins of these 
companies above manufacturing 
and selling costs that have enabled 
them, according to the Davies re- 
port, to spend in most branches 
from three to five times as much 
per unit of product for advertising 
or competitive purposes as the 

other companies investigated and 
at the same time to obtain prac- 
tically the same or even greater 
rates of profit. One comment is 
to the effect that “A considerable 
number of the less aggressive 
smaller manufacturers, who have 
been unwilling to spend large 
sums for advertising, are falling 
behind and find increasing diffi- 
culty in selling their product.” 

Glimpses are given in this re- 
port of the big sums that have 
been spent during the past quarter 
of a century in cigarette advertis- 
ing in the United States. James 
B. Duke is given as authority for 
the statement that in 1889, the last 
year of independent operations, 
his firm spent for advertising 
more than $800,000, or 25 per cent 
of the total net receipts. In 1893, 
after the Combination had been 
formed, the advertising appropria- 
tion was nearly $1,000,000. Cer- 
tificates packed with Old Dominion 
cigarettes alone, a relatively un- 
important brand, but a so-called 
fighting brand, required in half a 
decade a cash expenditure of $750,- 
000. Indeed, there was a time 
when almost all the advertising 
expenditures went into deal, cou- 
pon and premium schemes. A big 
jump in advertising outlays from 
1906 to 1910 is attributed solely to 
the introduction of advertising 
novelties such as silk banners and 
flags. 

However, the earlier advertising 
expenditures pale by comparison 
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with the showing of the past few 
years when, in 1912 and again in 
1913, this group of cigarette manu- 
facturers spent over $10,000,000 
and $13,400.000, respectively, in 
advertising. Advertising costs in 
the cigarette business are stated 
to be more than half as large as 
manufacturing costs, and in the 
latest year for which statistics have 
been compiled, advertising ex- 
penditures amounted to one-third 
of the total cost of manufacture 
and distribution. But the Federal 
investigator concludes that the ad- 
vertising that is being carried on 
by the makers of Fatima, Omar. 
Zubelda and other cigarettes “is 
apparently having a disastrous 
effect upon those cigarette con- 
cerns which are financially unable 
to advertise extensively.” 


Speakers at Convention’ of 
Trade Press Associations 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Federation of Trade Press Associations 
in the United States will be held in 
Philadelphia September 7, 8 and 9, at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Those who wili address the conven- 
tion are: 

Col. J. B. Maclean. president of the 
Maclean newspapers, Toronto, ‘National 
Politics in the Trade and_ Technical 
Press”; Hugh McVey, advertising coun- 
selor of Successful Farming, ‘ ‘The Rela- 
tions of the Farm and Business Press”’; 

V. Baker, editor of Engineering 
News. “A Plea for Promoters”; Allen 
W. Clark, publisher of the American 
Paint and Oil Dealer, St. Louis, “Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign’; Elton J. 
3uckley, editor of Modern Merchant 
and Grocery World, Philadelphia, ‘The 
Weak Spots in Trade-Paper Efficiency.” 
J. Horace Lytle, advertising manager 
Better Roads and Streets, Dayton, O.. 
“How Service Gets More Business’’; 
J. J. McPhillips, Textile World Record, 
Boston. “How Business Papers Can Get 
More Business from Advertising Agen- 
cies”; Chas. W. Price, president and 
editor of the Electrical Review and the 
Western Electrician, New York, “The 
Service of the Trade and Technical 
Press’; W. H. Ukers, editor of the 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, New 
York, “Standards of Practice for Busi- 
ness Papers,” and E. J. Mehren,. editor 
of the Engineering Record, “What the 
Newspaper Can Teach the Trade and 
Technical Journal.” 

The speakers at the annual banquet 
will be Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secre 
tary of the Navy; Hon. Job E. Hedges. 
publicist; Hon. E. T. Stotesbury, bank- 
er; Hon. J. Hampton Moore. congress 
man from Pennsylvania. and Thomas 
A. Daly, editor and humorist. 

Tweive principal questions have been 
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selected for discussion at the sessions 
of the convention. These are: 


1, What is the best plan to get for 
our papers immediate reading on 
receipt, — not, as often occurs 
the trade laying ‘them aside for fu 
ture reading? 

. What are the advantages or disad 
vantages of the flat rate for ad 
vertising? That is, a rate where 
specified price is charged for a page 
per issue without any discount fo: 
time and proportionate rates are 
charged for smaller spaces. A 
number of important dailies, week 
lies and monthlies of general circu 
lation have adopted the simple flat 
rate and speak highly of it. 

3. What is the best method to use by 
the publisher to make the value of 
his publication known to his adver 
tisers and prospective advertisers ? 

4. In an audit of circulation, is not 

the quality of the list more impor 

tant than the quantity? How can 
this quality be best shown? 

Which plan brings the best results: 

soliciting subscriptions by mail, or 

through a solicitor? 

How can advertising agents be edu- 

cated to appreciate the business 

press and give us (or at least stop 
preventing us from getting) more 
business ? 

7. To what extent shall publishers 
handle litigation or patent decisions 
in their editorial and advertising 
pages? Should papers publish items 
regarding the granting of prelimi- 
nary injunctions and the decisions 
of lower courts in patent suits, or 
should they confine their editorial 
utterance only to decisions of courts 
of final jurisdiction? How far 
should advertisers be allowed to go 
in publishing in their advertise 
ments the granting of preliminary 
injunctions, decisions of inferior 
courts, courts of final jurisdiction, 
and mentioning names of unsuc 
cessful litigants? 

8. Are “special issues’? worth while to 
the advertiser? 

How can advertisers be educated 
away from the write-up nuisance? 
The kind who say, “‘your competitor 
used the matter we sent him.” 
Should the Federation adopt any 
rule of practice or management that 
-must be adhered to, or else mem 
bership in the Federation would 
cease as a penalty? 

. Where should the line be drawn on 
discontinuance of a subscription? 
2. Is it right or dignified for a busi- 
ness paper of worth to offer a pre- 

mium to induce a subscription? 
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Scholz Circulation Manager of 
Crowell Publishing Co. 


Ernest A. Scholz has been appointed 
circulation manager of the various pub- 
lications of the Crowell Publishing 
Company. He was formerly circulation 
manager and then business manager of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, and a little 
more than a year ago took up distribu- 
tion work for the Crowell Company, 
with headquarters in New York. 
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Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Sept 2nd 1915 Established in 1855 Price 10 Cents 








THIS EDITION 435.000 COPIES 

















You'll find an added attractiveness in Leslie’s this 
week—not only in the contents, but also in the way 
they’re presented. There’s a striking improvement 
in physical appearance; made possible by the new 
size and increased number of pages. 

While this added attractiveness will help to in- 
crease Leslie’s circulation—already the largest cir- 
culation of any ten-cent weekly—it will do still more 
for our advertisers, by making still more responsive 
the 400,000 subscribers we already have. 
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Tiss: Wieser News Coyupaxny 


Zo East Abstin AVENUE 


MANAGERS OFFICE Curc aco 


July 6th, 1915 
Mr. JAMES R. QuirRK, Vice President 
Photoplay Magazine 
350 North Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Quirk :— 


The demand for “Photoplay” magazine has been much 
beyond our expectation, and as outlined to you, our plans for the 
next few months are to make both a wider as well as an increased 
distribution, 


Beginning with the November number of “Photoplay” 
magazine, we will make an increased distribution so as to meet the 
growing demand, and of that issue we will order not less than 
200,000 copies, and it is not unlikely that we may want as many as 
210,000 copies. 


Of the December 1915 issue and January 1916 number, we 
will in all probability order from 210,000 to 225,000 copies. Of the 
February, March and April 1916 issues, we will no doubt, again, 
want an increased supply, and we do not mind saying that if you 
will continue the present attractive covers and interesting contents, 
that of the three numbers just named, we will ask for 250,000 copies 
of each issue. 


We give you this information at this early date for your 
guidance, in general, and so that you can better determine your 
orders with the paper mills. 


Respectfully yours, 


Aa tice 


Manager. 
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July 2, 1915 
Mr. G. Ross STEWART 
Adv. Mgr. Photoplay Magazine 
350 No. Clark St., Chicago 
Dear Sir :— 

Without effusion, I wish to testify to the 
excellence of your publication from an advertising 
standpoint. It has brought us excellent results, 
much better than I expected and stands high on our 
list from the standpoint of inquiries received and 
sales resulting from them. 

Yours very truly, 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


: ? General Manager 











HOLCOMB AND HOKE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machines 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. 3. A, 








Photoplay 
Photoplay Magazi M4 
een eee Magazine 
et Sie 
Replying to your letter of the 26th, we take pleasure 350 No. Clark St. 


in informing you that we have requested Lord & Thomas 
to continue with Photoplay on our old basis— half pages. ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. Ross STEWART May 28th, 1915 


The half pages are producing for us very satisfactorily. 
Yours very truly, 
HoLcoms & HOKE MANUFACTURING Co. 


G. ROSS STEWART 
) Advertising Manager 
Advertising ; 

Manager. 


MEMBER A. B. C. 
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National Advertisers 


can enter 


134,286 Prosperous Italian Homes 


by the use of this 


Master Key 
CERES 


and describe in native language the merits of their goods. 





Il Progresso Italo-Americano 


has had a phenomenal growth and is constantly growing. 


The present advertising rate is based on an average daily circulation of 
70,000 copies. 


The Present Circulation is 134,286 


(Net Daily Average) 
Over 90,00¢ More Than Its Nearest Competitor. 
Il Progresso Italo-Americano is an Italian paper published according to 


the best American standards and this is the ONLY reason for its growth. 
We do not use premiums or special inducements. 





Send in your contract NOW and take advantage of this 


BARGAIN BUY 


Rate card and A. B. C. Statements on Request. 


Il Progresso Italo-Americano 


The only New York Italian paper member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


42 ELM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. 3470-1 Worth 








Il Progresso Italo-Americano Della Sera 


(which latter phrase means “‘of the evening”) is second in circulation in the 
evening field. In combination with the morning edition the advertising rate is 


30c per inch additional. 








Big National Drive on Jewelry 
Planned by Retailers and 






Manufacturers 


Likelihood that at Least $100,000 


Will Be Invested in Paid Space— 


Advertising Agent Suggests Methods to Develop Demand 


"THERE are important doings 
in prospect for developing a 
greater nation-wide demand for 
jewelry products, but will the 
press-agent or the advertising man 
direct the campaign? 

This is the question that rises 
acutely as a result of the conven- 
tion in New York last week of the 
American National Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association. It is certain that 
a press-agent campaign has al- 
ready gotten well under way. 
During the meetings the New 
York papers ran lengthy stories 
on plans to promote the sale of 
jewelry products on a_ fashion 
basis. The retailers, as well as 
the jewelry manufacturers and 
jobbers who attended, were pretty 
well pleased with this free public- 
ity. But the Printers’ InxK rep- 
resentative, who sought the views 
of many of the influential men, 
found, nevertheless, a significant 
drift of opinion favoring a 
straight-out, paid-for advertising 
campaign. Moreover, it was evi- 
dent from what was said Friday 
afternoon that there is a good 
chance that at least $100,000 will 
be set aside for an association 
campaign. 

There were about a thousand 
retail jewelers present, and nearly 
as many jobbers and manufac- 
turers. On August 27 a confer- 
ence between the retailers and the 
manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
was held, and while no definite 
appropriation was made a tem- 
porary organization comprising all 
branches of the business was ef- 
fected. The new body will be 
known as the National Jewelers’ 
Fashion Publicity Bureau, and B. 
J. Doyle, of Philadelphia, was 
named temporary president. 

Mr. Doyle’s plan of an adver- 
tising campaign is the one that is 
most favored by the bureau at 
present. That scheme sets at 
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least $100,900 as the necessary sum 
for setting the national campaign 
in motion. It is proposed to in- 
vest at least that amount in paid 
space. 

There is another angle to the 
proposed campaign, however. It 
is the purpose of those behind the 
movement to furnish newspapers 
and magazines with text and illus- 
trations showing the latest styles 
in various articles of personal 
adornment. The bureau hopes to 
make that matter so interesting 
that the various periodicals will be 
glad to publish it without charge 
as a valuable feature. 

It was evident from the discus- 
sion at the conference that manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers of 
jewelry are aware of the need of 
advertising in their trade. 

“Why, look at the millions spent 
annually in advertising chewing- 
gum,” remarked one delegate. 
“Yet we balk at a few thousand 
dollars. I believe we should spend 
at least $500,000. A million would 
be better.” 


JOBBER SPEAKS UP FOR ADVERTISING 


All branches of the industry are 
convinced that advertising must be 
resorted to; at present the ques- 
tion of method is paramount. 

“We must know what we are 
trying to accomplish before going 
ahead,” said a jobber. “I believe 
that we should have an expert 
advertising man at the head of our 
new bureau. The plan of cam- 
paign should be carefully worked 
out.” 

In discussing that feature of the 
movement, Mr. Doyle said: 

“It is absolutely necessary for 
us to have experienced copy men 
prepare the advertising. That 
doesn’t necessarily mean that we 
must have an advertising manager 
for the bureau, however.” 

As voiced by the conference, the 
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purpose of the campaign will be 
to educate and remind women of 
the proper time to wear certain 
jewelry. That will be the angle 
of the copy rather than a direct 
advertising appeal. 

The expenses of the campaign 
will be borne by the various bodies 
represented in the bureau. Manu- 
fatturers’, jobbers’ and retailers’ 
associations will bear the share 
apportioned by the bureau which 
represents them all. The bureau 
will be incorporated and perma- 
nent officers elected at a later 
meeting. 

The manufacturing jewelers are 
interested vitally in the proposed 
campaign. One of the delegates 
arose in conference and remarked : 

“I have long seen the crippling 
influence of the lack of advertising 
in our business. There is a need 
of a national campaign. The auto- 
mobile business is an example of 
how advertising puts a luxury in 
practically the necessity class. 
What has been accomplished there 
can and must be done in our busi- 
ness.” 

Another man jumped up and de- 
clared: 

“If the fur manufacturers can 
get women to wear white furs in 
summer, we ought to be able to 
establish fashions in jewelry. 
When dyestuffs ran short, the fur 
men said ‘we will get around the 
difficulty by marketing white skins, 
and we will make the women wear 
oe this summer. And _ they 

id.” 

It was hinted also that manu- 
facturers would hook up with the 
general campaign by running indi- 
vidual drives on their merchandise. 
That angle of the movement 
would make the campaign some- 
thing more than merely a co-oper- 
ative one. It may result also in 
the use of additional space esti- 
mated at $200,000 or $300,000 by 
some of those present at the meet- 
ing. 

Possibilities in advertising jew- 
elry were discussed enthusiasti- 
cally by a New York advertising 
agent who has been connected for 
some time with a big silver-plate 
manufacturer and a famous jew- 
elry house. He had been asked bv 
a Printers’ INK reporter to tell 


something of the possibilities if 
paid advertising, instead of merely 
a press-agent campaign, were used. 

He did not lean very strongly 
toward association advertising, un- 
aided by other campaigns, giving 
as his reasons the need of indi- 
viduality in the jewelry business. 


TELLS WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 


“Co-operative advertising is fine 
for pineapples, oranges, prunes or 
similar products. One prune is 
not essentially different from an- 
other of the same grade. But 
the manufacturer of jewelry must 
put a lot of originality into his 
creations. 

“It seems to me that the market 
has been skimmed only. If mak- 
ers of rings, bracelets, necklaces, 
and other articles of personal 
adornment, went after business 
like the silver-plate manufacturers 
they would uncover a wonderfully 
rich market. 

“Why, look at the silver table- 
ware business to-day. There is 
the stiffest sort of competition in 
the field and advertising is play- 
ing a big part in the increased 
sales. And most of the advertis- 
ing on the silverware features 
patterns. Here the distinctive fea- 
ture enters again. 

“I believe any manufacturer of 
jewelry can make a success of an 
advertising campaign if he will 


bring out an article that is distinc- 


tive. Let us suppose that a ring- 

maker designs a unique and beau- 
tiful set of birthday rings, one for 
each month. Twelve rings are 
placed in a case for display in the 
retail jeweler’s store. If the ad- 
vertising is right, and the local 
dealer co-operates, a lot of those 
rings will be sold. 

“That example simply illustrates 
my point that something must be 
produced of distinctive design. A 
manufacturer who built a national 
market around those birthday 
rings, could cash in on his pres- 
tige by adding other articles to 
his line. 

“T believe the same thing could 
be done with bracelets and neck- 
laces. A maker of those articles 
might create something particu- 
larly artistic. Of course the very 
distinctiveness of the articles 
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would make splendid talking 
points for the advertising. He 
might market them in an original 


way. 

“What if this manufacturer told 
the public that local jewelry deal- 
ers had a few of these distinctive 
articles? Not an unlimited quan- 
tity, but a few. This would add 
an exclusive atmosphere such as 
that of a famous New York jew- 
elry concern. Later, other designs 
and creations could be marketed 
in the same way, and the more 
common articles might be stocked 
in larger quantities by the re- 
tailess. 

“The average jeweler turns his 
stock slowly. He has varied com- 
petition. As a result he is eager 
to give helpful co-operation to the 
nanufacturer. To my mind this 
is the moment for jewelry manu- 
facturers to win a bigger market. 

“Take an instance of what a 
concern selling to jewelers is do- 
ing now. This concern makes 
silver table-ware and is seeking to 
popularize some new patterns. To 
get the earnest co-6peration of the 
retailers a sales plan was evolved. 
Briefly outlined this is the plan: 

“A large cut-out shows two 
girls chatting beside a chest of 
silver. Prizes are offered for the 
best letter giving the conversation 
the young women are supposed to 
be having. And the dealer helps. 

“Dealers are sold on the contest 
idea, are given a cut-out for the 
window, and a small chest of 
silver for the prize. They pay 
for the silver at the regular prices, 
but are sold on the value of the 
contest in bringing new people to 
the store. 

“Blanks for answers must be 
obtained from the local dealer and 
the replies returned to him. He 
sends the batch of answers to the 
manufacturer, receives the name 
of the prize-winner, and awards 
the chest of silver. 

“This plan works out fine all 
around. The manufacturer con- 
centrates attention on his new pat- 
terns; the dealer obtains the 
names of a great many potential 
customers, and the prestige cre- 
ated by the awarding of the cov- 
eted prize. The eagerness with 
which this plan has been adopted 
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shows the possibility of cashing in 
on retail jewelers’ co-operation, to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

“When I consider what the sil- 
ver-plate manufacturers have 
done, it seems pitiful that other 
lines in the same field have been 
so neglected. The story of the 
Havone cigarette-case in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK is a timely 
illustration of what intelligent ad- 
vertising and merchandising can 
accomplish for a novelty marketed 
through the jewelry trade. 

“The market is there. A 
woman can be convinced that a 
particular necklace is the most de- 
sirable, just as easily as she can 
be sold a distinctively designed 
garment. And the right sort of 
copy will rivet her attention on 
the article advertised.” 

There are approximately 2,700 
jewelers affiliated with the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. 


Why an Employees’ House- 
organ? 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., of New 


York, in publishing the first number of 
the “Ingersoll Message” for August, 
thus describe the utility of an employ- 
ees’ house-organ: 

“To prevent ourselves from getting 
into a rut—to march instead of mark- 
ing time. 

“To make us all acquainted with the 
rest of us—even though we are sepa- 
rated by oceans and rivers and moun 
tains. 

“To help us prepare for the next 
step—and the step beyond. 

“To build ourselves and the House 
of Ingersoll to the highest pinnacle of 
efficiency—to generate a smooth-running, 
eight-cylinder mental and physical mo- 
tive power. 

“To school ourselves that to exist is 
not enough—that we must live. It is 
great to be alive if we really live and 
do things. 

“To help us to keep in mind that the 
men who put the money in the box from 
which our pay-envelopes are filled are 
the proprietors of jewelry stores, hard- 
ware stores, drug stores and other large 
and small shops on the highways and 
byways. The least we can do for them 
in return is to give them courteous, 
prompt and intelligent service. 

“To stimulate us to do good work and 
plenty of it, not onlv because that’s 
what we are paid for—but also because 
we hurt ourselves most if we do not. 

“To make us operate on the principle 
that every man is our friend until we 
prove him to be a foe. That principle 
often makes friends out of would be 
enemies. 

“To keep before us_ the ideals and 
policies of the House of Ingersoll.” 








How the Site-buyer for United 
Cigar Stores Worked 






The Late Louis Biel Helped Whelan to Build His Famous Chain 


OUIS BIEL, of New York 

City, who died in Toledo, 
Ohio, of pneumonia on August 23, 
was not only a vice-president of 
the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany and head of the United Mer- 
chants Realty and Improvement 
Company, which is the United 
Cigar Stores’ real-estate depart- 
ment. He was one of the found- 
ers of the United company with 
George J. Whelan back in 1901, 
and his five or six chain stores in 
New York City were the first 
stores to go into the United chain. 
The idea was Mr. Whelan’s, but 
most of the money that went into 
the venture in the first place was 
Mr. Biel’s. 

This is contrary to popular im- 
pression which is to the effect 
that Mr. Whelan’s chain started 
in Syracuse, N. Y., spread into 
neighboring towns, was finally tak- 
en over and financed by the 
American Tobacco Company and 
eventually was separated from the 
latter by decree of the Supreme 
Court. The truth is that the origi- 
nal Whelan stores never came in- 
to the United chain. They exist 
apart from that body. There are 
two Whelan chains, C. A. Whelan, 
Incorporated, and Whelan Broth- 
ers, and both are controlled by out- 
side capital. 

When George J. Whelan came 
down to New York in 1901 he had 
the experience he had gained in 
these cities, and he had the idea 
of a bigger chain, but he had no 
money to speak of. He went out 
looking for a partner among to- 
bacco men with chain-store expe- 
rience, and Mr. Biel was one of 
those he saw. 

Mr. Biel’s retail business was 
the complement of a more impor- 
tant cigar-manufacturing business, 
for which it furnished a partial 


outlet. He had come over to 
America from a little village in 
Austria about 16 years before, 
then a boy of 18 years, and had 


gone to work as a cigarmaker. 
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Soon he opened on his own ac- 
count one of those hole-in-the-wall 
cigar manufactories of which New 
York City is full. He prospered, 
enlarged his factory, increased his 
trade, and opened up first one, 
then another, and at length five or 
six retail cigar stores,-all on the 
East Side where his fagtory was. 
This was the situations when Mr. 
Whelan called on him, 


Each was a shrewd3 judge of 
men and they had no culty in 
coming together. Mr. Whelan 


put his experience behind the re- 
tail stores and they showed quick 
gains. Some more stores were 
taken in, but the principal problem 
soon came to be the selection of 
sites for the extension of the busi- 
ness. It was too easy to lose in 
rent what they made by manufac- 
turing and retail management. 


GAVE UP HIS BUSINESS TO JOIN 
CHAIN 


As Mr. Whelan was a compara- 
tive stranger in New York, and 
Mr. Biel had already had some 
experience in selecting sites, and 
knew, to quote a friend, “every 
rathole in the city,” the work nat- 
urally fell into his hands. The 
more it grew the more important 
it became, and after having once 
put his hand to it he was never 
afterwards able to turn back to 
his first business of manufactur- 
ing. When the chain grew so 
large that additional financing be- 
came desirable and the American 
Tobacco Company was glad to 
take it over, and give Messrs. 
Whelan and Biel full scope, the 
Biel factory and its brands went 
with it. One of these brands 
Palma de Cuba, is one of the lar- 
gest selling cigar brands in the 
United Stores to-day. 

Thus forced out of the manu- 
facturing business in which he had 
grown up and into an entirely dif- 
ferent one where his previous ex- 
perience counted for little, he set 
himself to work with the greatest 
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of San Francisco — trained to the 
speed and directness of newspaper 
work, with a breadth of handling and 
boldness of color sense that are rare, 
a handling of line that is startling 
in its brilliancy, a subtle pencil tech- 
nique and a quality of wash that is 
unusual, is a new and valuable artist 
on the staff of 
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Canadian 
Campaigns 
DVERTISERS influenced 


in the selection of me- 
diums and agency service by 


the fact of membership in the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations are 
advised that the undernamed are some of 
the publications and agencies which are 


ABC 


Members in Canada 





DAILIES 
EVENING PROVINCE . Regina 
TIMES . . . . Moose Jaw 
FREE PRESS. . . . London 


BRITISH WHIG . . Kingston 
(also Weekly Edition) 


EVENING CITIZEN. . Ottawa 

HERALD & MAIL . Halifax 
(also Weekly Edition) 

HERALD ... . .Calgary 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN COURIER . Toronto 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN FARM .. . Toronto 


FARM & DAIRY . Peterborough 
FARMERS’ ADVOCATE . London 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

J. WALTER THOMPSON 
O.,uda . . . . Toronto 
. Toronto 


H.K. McCANN CO., tea. 





Authoritative and necessary data about 
the Canadian market and the advertis- 
ing mediums that reach it (including 
rates, circulation, etc.) is contained in 
LYDIATT’S BOOK, “What’ s What in 
Canadian Advertising.” Invaluable to 
anyone considering Canada. 334 pages, 
leather-bound, pocket-size, price $2.00. 
From W. A. LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St., 


Toronto, Canada. 





assiduity to acquire the necessary 
knowledge. For some time the 
chain was confined to New York 
City, but it grew fast in such a 
fertile territory and Mr. Biel 
found himself busy. 

With the chain's growth came 
new opportunities which he was 
not slow to seize. Growth demon- 
strated the success of the United 
methods and their permanence, It 
also proved the wisdom of select- 
ing important and expensive Sites, 
preferably corners. This was im- 
plicit in Mr. Whelan’s original 
scheme, and it was Mr. Whelan, 
too, who employed enumerators to 
count the crowds that passed given 
locations and so reduced the mat- 
ters of fixing valuation and rentals 
to a science. 

But it was Mr. Biel who pointed 
out or at least put into effect the 
important practice of antitipating 
the movement of population and 
securing leases months and some- 
times years in advance of need. 

That seems like a hazardous 
thing to do. But Mr. Whelan and 
Mr. Biel and the group they after- 
wards drew around them knew 
their business from top to bottom. 
They knew they had to grow. 
They knew the city was growing 
and Mr. Biel made it his business 
to know in which way and how 
fast. In the end there were few 
if any men in the city who came 
to know better than he or who 
could tell offhand so well the rent- 
ing value of every lot in the city. 
His advice was constantly being 
sought by, friends or strangers 
alike. There was probably none in 
the country who knew real-estate 
values in so many different cities. 
There was not a city of any size 
where he could not tell you almost 
instantly the relative values of im- 
portant locations, Many of the 
1,100 or 1,200 United Cigar stores 
sites he had picked personally, and 
he was always studying them. 
This was after he began traveling, 
and he traveled almost constantly 
for years. He died in business, 
on the trip to Toledo. 

But even before his travels, his 
familiarity with metropolitan sites 
and constant study enabled him 
to anticipate with a fair degree of 
certainty how the city would grow 
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and effect future leases. He has 
taken leases of property to begin 
as far distant as five years, and 
then run for a long period. In 
this manner he got them at very 
reasonable rentals. : 

This practice of the United 
Cigar Stores was responsible in 
part for much misunderstanding 
ind hostility on the part of com- 
petitors and some public doubt. 
There is no question that in the 
early days of its existence the 
United company crowded its com- 
petitors in every way it lawfully 
could. Competition was sharp in 
the gigar trade and others were 
doing it, 


STORES OFTEN RENTED LONG IN AD- 
VANCE OF OCCUPANCY 

But it is also said to be a fact 
that in scores of instances where 
individual storekeepers suddenly 
found a United Cigar Store lo- 
‘cated beside them, or even found 
themselves denied the privilege of 
renewing the lease and succeeded 
in the same premises by a United 
store, in scores of-instances like 
this, the United company had tak- 
en leases of the location or stores 
a long period before. It was not 
its responsibility to tell the other 
tenants it was coming. That was 
a matter between the owner of the 
building and the tenants. In one 
case which nearly got into court, 
and did get into the newspapers, 
the company is said to have had 
a lease signed and sealed for 
months before the competitive 
cigar-dealer moved in, though the 
lease did not begin to run until 
after the first tenant had occupied 
it two years. 

In many cases where the com- 
pany could not secure the quarters 
it wanted, it would lease the whole 
building and either sub-let it or 
turn over the whole lease at a 
profit, after it had secured its quar- 
ters. The Grand Central Annex 
Building near the Grand Central 
lerminal is leased to the New 
York Central and the United Cigar 
Stores jointly. The two buildings 
on Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way, where the United company 
has stands, were leased in order to 
secure the small corner locations, 
and then the leases for the rest of 
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| THe Ayer & Son AbvERTISEMENT 


| Union, 
| apple, apricot, 


(Concluded) 


There is inspiration in the quick 
development of the resources of 
this big State, tenth in area in the 
Travel through Idaho's 
cherry and peach 
orchards, and her grain fields, not- 
ing the fine lands alongside yet to 
be cultivated, and you get the im- 
pression that the State is just be- 
ing born. 

There is room in Idaho to do 
big things. The State has ten 
million acres of as good land as 
lies out of doors and plenty of 
water in her rivers to irrigate it. 
Her virile people are at it. The 
number of farms has increased 76 
per cent in ten years. Irrigation 
works to cost $150,000,000 have 
been planned and approximately 
$30,000,000 have been expended. 

If you want to see how the State 
is multiplying values, we remind 


| you that applying water to this 
| Idaho land raises its price from a 


| few 


several hundred 

dollars per acre. Remember, there 

are ten million acres of it and 

water in abundance to do the job 
* * * * * * 


What has this passing glance at 
a prosperous new State got to do 
with Advertising Headquarters lo- 


doliars to 


| cated in Philadelphia? 


| this 


Idaho’s time is coming. The 
superior Nampa apricots must be 
better known. Growers of luscious 
Twin Falls apples and peaches will 
wisely trade-mark their fruit and 
introduce it to the world. Then 
national advertising agency 


| and the people of Idaho will come 
| into closer relations. 


The quickening hand of adver- 
tising would be a great aid right 
now in putting good farmers on 
those ten million acres, 

We are ready to extend the 


| same well considered advertising 
| services to Idaho interests that we 


| are rendering people 


in other 
business 
Corre- 


Western States. Our 
is emphatically national, 


| spondence invited. 


| New York 


N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CHICAGO 
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No American journal exerts 


greater influence or wields a | 
greater force in the United | 


States than “John Bull’ does 
in Great3Britain. 


JomBuut 


is read$by all classes—mil- | 
lionaire to artisan—and to | 
everyone in Great Britain the | 


phrase “write to ‘John Bull’ 
about it” is almost as well 


known as “England expects | 


every man to do his duty.” 


Figure out the proportion | 


for yourself :— 
Great Britain’s 40 millions 
against the U.S. A.’s 100 
millions make “John Bull’s” 
“ over -a-million-a- week” 
(net-net-net) the equivalent 
of 2,500,000 in America. 
Every line—including the 

advertisements is carefully 

read. 


At $500 per page it is the 
cheapest medium on earth. 
“Write to ‘John Bull’ about 
it” if you require informa- 
tion regarding Britain and 


the British. 


Advertisement Manager 


93 & 94, Long Acre, 
London, W. C. 


Published weekly by the House of Odhams 








| the buildings disposed of. This 
| was Mr. Biel’s work, and the char- 
acter of it. 

A great deal.of money was in- 
volved, first and last, in these deals 
and it would not be exaggerating 
to say that the prosperity of the 
| United -chain was due in a very 
| large measure to Mr. Biel’s ability. 
| He had nothing to do with the 
| sales department, but he had 

everything to do with the real-es- 
| tate department, and it would have 
| been very easy for a less capable 
operator to have sacrificed through 
bad judgment in picking locations 
and taking leases a good deal of 
the profits made at the selling 
end. Mr, Whelan himself goes 
farther than this in saying that 
unless Mr. Biel had been the man 
he was he could have ruined the 
| company more than once. 


LEFT HIS DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 


It is indicative of Mr. Biel’s 
| powers and the policy of the com- 
pany that he left his department 
perfectly organized. It has been 
so organized for the past five or 
six years. All of the data which 
he had carried in his head had 
been committed to record, all of 
the methods he used in keeping 
track of the tendencies in real es- 
| tate are being utilized by subordi- 
nates. Mr. Biel was often called 
upon to make decisions as to sites 
and rentals, both in town and out 
of town, but his chief work was 
in supervising the system he had 
created. 

Few other interests engaged his 
attention. He owned considerable 
real estate and was particularly 
interested in the establishment of 
the Public Bank in New York, of 
which he was a director. He was 
48 years old. 


C. J. Callan Western Sales 
Manager for “Jell-O” 


Charles J. Callan, district sales man- 
ager for the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company at Columbus, Ohio, has 
resigned to resume his former relations 
with the Genesee Pure Food Company 
as Western sales manager. His head- 
quarters will be in Chicago and he will 
have general charge of all territory 
west of the Mississippi. Mr. Callan 
was for eleven years previous to his 
forming the connection with Kellogg’s 
with the Genesee company. 
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Directory of Britain’s Great Advertising 
Media 


Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, Scope, Rates, &c. 





” ’” THE most fa- 
mous and most 
widely quoted 

humorous paper in the World. Wields won- 

derful power in political and social life,and 
is one of the essential British Institutions. 

Was the first high-class illustrated paper in 

London to state and guarantee Net Sale, and 

is so far the only one in its class so to do. 

Advertising rates based on Net Sale each 

week of 100,000. Net Saleis now in excess 

of 150,000. 10 Bouverie St., London, Eng. 


THE OBSERVER 


Established 1791 
The Oldest and Leading Sunday Newspaper. 


Certified Net Sales Over 200,000 Weekly 
Advertisements $5.00 per s. c. inch 


12-14 Newton Street, Holborn, London 





© journalism. 
“tae Exceeds 180,000 Copies 
Rate $150.00 per page 
Correspondence invited. Address 93, Long Acre, 
London, W. C. 
ISSUED WEEKLY by The HOUSE OF ODHAMS 


TWO BRITISH 
THE FIELD 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 


The Standard Authority of the World on rt, 
Travel, the Estate, the Country House and the 
Interests of the Country Gentleman. 


The postscript usually con- 

sine the * ‘meat”’ of a letter. 
“Passing Show” con- | 

hse the “gist” of British | 





THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER SERIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Hulton’s 6,000,000 Group 


Picture Papers, Daily Papers, Weekly Papers, 
Morning Papers, Evening Papers. See large an- 
nouncement on page 75. 


HULTON’S, Ltd., Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 


THE SPHERE 


NOW GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 





Compare it with any other week by week. 


Price Sixpence 


THE TATLER 


QUITE THE LEADING ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED SOCIETY PAPER. 
THE FAVORITE WITH ALL. 





INSTITUTIONS 
THE QUEEN 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 
| The Premier Lady’s Newspaper. The recognized 


| 


| authority on Social Matters, Fashions, and all the 
| Interests of the Educated Woman. 


Offices: Windsor House, Bream’ s Bldg., London, England © 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, W. C. 


THE SKETCH 


THE GREATEST TRIUMPH IN MODERN 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, London 


The Illustrated Saesiing 


and Dramatic News 


THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 


Offices - - - 172 Strand, London 


The Lady’s Pictorial 


THE LEADING LADY'S 
NEWSPAPER. 





Offices - - - 172 Strand, London 


Specimen copy of any of the above publications with fuller particulars can be obtained 


from The Dorland Special Agency for British Publications, 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Mallinson Campaign 
to Popularize Amer- 
ican-made Styles 





(Continued from page 8) 


get everything there was in it by 
making our designs mean some- 
thing and creating a new style. 

“We felt that it was right to 
assume that the American public 
would patronize anything that was 
good, and that the only reason 
why it had continued to look to 
Europe for its fashions was be- 
cause Europe had furnished origi- 
nality and America had not. We 
felt that if we took our inspiration 
from America, that would not 
hurt it a bit, and might even 
help it. And so we decided to 
have characteristic American de- 
signs to launch the new Pussy 
Willow taffeta. 

“At the time we began to look 
around, the European war had not 
broken out and the Mexican diffi- 
culty was to the fore. It looked 
as if our country might become 
embroiled. The newspapers were 
full of Mexico and half the popu- 
lation of the country were reading 
books on Mexican life, politics, art 
and history. Mexico, in fact, was 
being advertised in the biggest 
kind of way. Well, right there 
was our cue. How was it possible 
to overlook it? Mexico, with an 
art older than Grecian art, with 
a civilization antedating Rome! 
Mexican designs and colors had 
been utilized in pottery, but never 
in silks. It was one opportunity 
of a thousand, and we seized it. 
We collected all of the material at 
hand and inspected what we could 
not collect. It was made up of 
picture-writing, religious symbols, 
tribal signs and decorative figures. 
We made a study of it all, selected 
the most promising motives and 
then turned our designers loose 
upon them. A score or more 
striking and original designs were 
made up from them which we 
called ‘Mexixe,’ and advertised as 
‘the last word to the language of 
silks—an American inspiration 
from American history by Ameri- 
can manufacturers for American 
women.’ ” 


Mr. Mallinson’s intuition was 
sound. Pussy Willow taffeta, 
which is a creation in itself, when 
introduced by the new Mexixe 
designs, registered an immediate 
and striking success. It won 
its way into the most exclu- 
sive stores, and was advertised, 
not only by Marshall Field & 
Company, but by B. Altman & 
Company, who also ordinarily are 
not quick to push nationally ad- 
vertised goods, and by other 
houses of the same class, 

More than this, the Smithsonian 
Institute gave special recognition 


IKHIA if tka 
cee lite 


Silk 





Fe 


FASHION AND TRADE-PAPER AD THAT IL- 
LUSTRATES CO-OPERATION OF LEADING 
DRESSMAKERS 


to the Mexican designs. Newspa- 
pers and magazines through their 
art departments, as well as fashion 
departments, devoted much space 
to it. It was regarded as an event 
of significance, the harbinger of a 
creative art movement in America. 

And the public bought. Even 
the public abroad bought and some 
of the best-known Paris designers 
made use of the material. It af- 
forded Mallinson & Co. the oppor- 
tunity of declaring themselves the 
makers of the “first American silks 
to set international style.” 

It may not be true to credit the 
manufacturers with foreseeing all 
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<0 a ae 
“How Much Will It Cost to 
Advertise My Goods?” 


“That depends on how bad your advertising is. The 
worse it is the more it will cost. Good advertising 
will cost nothing. Good advertising is not an ex- 
penditure. It is an investment that will pay for it- 
self many times in dividends of increased business, 
provided you have an article of real merit.” 














. This conversation took place between us and a manufacturer, 
about a year ago. 


Since then, we have been conducting his advertising. Now, 
he will tell you that we were right in our contention. 


If you are interested in good advertising confer with us, 
without obligation. 


JAMES ZOBIAN COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue General Advertising New York 




































Clip contains The Newest Advertising Idea! 
complete 12 PENCIL. AND CALENDAR COMBINED 


Use itasasouvenir. Give one to your customer with your name and trade-mark. Gain good willand 

—_ calen- gratitude. Men, women and children wil! keep this 12 month calendar and pencil, curry it use it daily 
ar to start and think of you and your product every time they sezit. Retail; Nickel, 25e each. Sterling Silver, $1.00 
with current each. Write for quotation in bulk. DEALERS & AGENTS: We have a profitable proposition, write for it. 


month. H. MARUI & CO., (Dept. P) 31-33 Broadway, New York City 














MAKING GOOD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE DOMINANT GROUP 


Hulton’s is the six million group. The SIX MILLION 
only represent the circulation, figures cannot convey 
an idea of its influence, its comprehensive appeal, its 
unchallenged power to sell advertised goods. 


Picture Papers, Weekly Papers, Sunday Papers, Morn- 
ing Papers, Evening Papers and every one a sure win- 
ner for the American advertiser. 


They cover Great Britain, they appeal to every class, 
they influence all. Get specimen copies and rates from 


HULTON’S, Ltd., ‘‘Daily Sketch” Bldgs., London, E. C. 
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PROSPERITY 
Returned to Pittsburgh 


FALL LISTS 
Should Include 


(iazette Times 


Morning and Sunday— 


ChronicleTelegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


They are the TWO BIG NEWSPAPERS in a 
metropolitan district of 1,117,115 people. 


FLAT 
COMBINATION RATE 22'2c PER AGATE 
LINE 
For further information and co-operation 
write 


URBAN E. DICE, 
Foreign Advertising Manager 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLV ANIA. 


J. C. WILBERDING 


225 Fifth Ave. .....cccccssvece New York City 
The J. M. BRANHAM COMPANY | 
SS eae Chicago 


Chemical Building [Kesunehbeabeene se St. Louis 





We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the appoint- 
ment of 


Mr. Curtis Wheeler 


as Western Advertising 
Representative of 


CURRENT 
OPINION 


Mr. Wheeler began his adver- 
tising career with CURRENT 
OPINION, but for the past two 
or three years has been connected 
with the “American Magazine” 
and recently with “Vogue”. 


Current Literature Publishing 
Company 
134 West 29th Street, New York 














of this, but it followed naturally 
enough from the original step. 
3esides the Mexixe designs, 
there were hundreds of other de- 
signs in Pussy Willow silk, such 
as Navaho Indian designs, Chinese 
designs, Egyptienne, etc. Pussy 
Willow itself was, as said, only 
one of many different weaves, 
some of which are also being ad- 
vertised as staples, among the best 
known being Khaki-Kool, Inde- 
structible Voile, Mme. Butterfly 
Marquisette, Tango Crépe, and 
Soie Taileur. Each of these was 
a “creation” and each had its many 
shades and designs. Each of the 
creations has been copyrighted and 
the trade warned in regard to it. 
Now, with such an ambitious 
programme as the house of Mal- 
linson had laid down for itself it 
was not possible to carry it out 
with kid-glove restraint. The only 
possible thing to do was to come 
right out boldly and tell the trade 
and the public just what they were 
trying to do. And that involved 
some rather pretentious claims 
that would be ridiculous if the 
house should fall short of its aim, 
but may be considered as sound 
and effective advertising so long 
as it makes good. 


CLAIM OF STYLE AUTHORITY 

The first of these claims is a 
style claim—“‘The New Silks 
First,” which is not only a chal- 
lenge to competitors, but a bigger 
challenge to the house itself. It is 
a slogan that must be lived up to 
to save it from derision, 

Near-slogan hits the same nail 
on the head from a different angle. 
“Silks of Style—not Silks by the 
Mile.” The house has also made 
not a little of its “Quality Silk 
Creed,” which reads: 

To see a little further into fashion’s 
future. ; 

To dig a little deeper for quality 
production. 

To know no meaning between right 
silks and wrong silks. 

To be satisfied never with good 
enough, but always to supply even better 
than the customer expects. 

Again, the silk buyers are asked 
to “Stop here before you buy your 
ticket abroad; we will show you 
the same silk six months ahead of 
Lyons.”’ 


And the claim of origination is 
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made over and over in the trade 
press: “You can copy or you can 
reate, but once you are known as 

copyist, the reputation of a 
-reator is denied you forever. We 
prove the creator’s claim—the New 
Silks First.” 

A more recent newspaper ad 
till further shows the ambitious 
haracter of the campaigner, The 
ouse claims to be first in ten 
things, as follows: 


First to create a silk distinctly Ameri- 
in in idea. 

First to introduce the vogue for de- 
vrative linings. 

First to guarantee an “Indestructible” 
oiler 

First to establish an international silk 
eman 

First to publish “The Language of 
Silks. 

First to prevail upon exclusive stores 
) accept a brand. 

First to authenticate American designs 
nd_ colors. 

First to co-operate with retailers in 

ishion-publicity plans. 

‘First to. recognize the assistance of 
he stage in silk selling. 

First to receive the recognition of 
the fashion press. 


It is conceivable that competi- 
tors might dispute some of these 


claims, but on the whole it makes 
an imposing list with at least an 
indisputable basis. Most of them 
are understandable in the light of 
what has been said before. Others 
require explanation. 


PLAN TO DOUBLE ADVERTISING IN- 
VESTMENT 


The market for silks is the cut- 
ting-up trade, the dressmakers and 
the department-stores. Mallinson 
& Company sell only to the cut- 
ters-up and the stores, and let the 
dressmakers buy from the latter, 
but they advertise to all three ele- 
ments in the trade and fashion 
papers that reach them. They 
also use a daily trade-paper in 
New York, and certain daily news- 
papers in New York and Chicago 
twice a week. A local newspaper 
campaign on a larger scale is now 
being planned, which, it is antici- 
pated, may double the advertising 
appropriation next year. A cam- 
paign in the women’s magazines 
of large circulation has just begun 

In addition to occupying adver 
tising space in the proper me- 








700 Representative Manu- 
facturers use the columns of the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER to reach direct the buying powers 
in foreign countries. And they have the use with- 
out charge of highly organized service, comprising 
translations, credit reports, lists and information. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place - - New York 


Established 1877, and published in,four editions 
ENGLISH SPANISH PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
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diums, the house is a discerning 
user of advertising. “The Lan- 
guage of Silks” referred to as a 
matter of pfide in the list of “Ten 
Firsts,” is a small piece of direct 
advertising of 24 pages that costs 
more than a dollar a copy. 

“There is no use sending any- 
thing to a silk buyer,” said Mr. 
Mallinson, “unless it is good. The 
silk buyer knows. He handles the 
finest fabrics. He is familiar with 
the daintiest as well as the most 
original expressions of taste. To 
send him anything mediocre 
would be to prejudice the proposi- 
tion.” 

The book is a glossary of “silk 
terms in daily use behind progres- 
sive silk counters,” including the 
“Qualité” Silks, with a last word 
for Mexixe. It is printed on Jap- 
anese and hand-made paper, orna- 
mented with special designs and is 
bound in Pussy Willow taffeta. It 
was presented to all of the silk 
buyers in the country. 

Then, it is claimed in the list of 
“Firsts,” that the house was the 
“first to co-operate with retailers 
in fashion-publicity plans.” The 
basis of this claim is a set of four 
pamphlets that was sent out to 
every dry-goods store in the coun- 
try. The pamphlets cost a dollar 
apiece and look it. They contain 
only a few pages, are illustrated 
and partly printed in color and 
partly hand-colored. One pam- 
phlet is for the silk buyer, another 
for the adman, another for the 
display manager, and the last for 
the salesman, 


MESSAGE TO SILK BUYERS 


Five facts are presented to the 
silk buyers as Qualité ideals and 
achievements, namely, fashion, an- 
ticipation, creative design, unvary- 
ing quality, the bonus system in 
the factory that predicates work 
and service, and lastly, persistent 
publicity. 

The advertising service for re- 
tailers, as shown in the pamphlet 
for the advertising manager, con- 
tains a number of handsomely de- 
signed electros and “butterfly con- 
ceits’—the butterfly having been 
adopted as synonymous with Qual- 
ité. Specimen pages of ads in 
mediums of national influence are 


also sure to recall them to the 
advertising man’s memory. 

The display manager gets a 
sheaf of suggestions for window 
displays, presented through half- 
tone reproductions of actual dis- 
plays and drapes, together with 
hints for show cards. 

The salesman is told briefly th: 
romance of Qualité Silks, and re- 
ceives the same delicate attention 
that is bestowed upon the buyer 
adman and window-trimmer. He 
is recognized as an important fac 
tor in the sale of the goods. A 
tribute is addressed to him of a 
kind he rarely gets and some bits 
of made-to-order poetry are of- 
fered for his fancy. 

This “co-operation with retailers 
in fashion-publicity plans” is said 
to have secured impressive results. 
To it is attributed much of the 
good will shown by the stores. 
The silk itself and the public de- 
mand created by advertising were 
chiefly responsible for this and 
other displays, but the human 
touches of co-operation helped. 

It is a rather strange thing that 
when so many manufacturers in 
other lines have made haste to link 
up their products with the favor- 
ites of the stage that silk manu- 
facturers did not earlier find a 
way to do so. ‘Mallinson & Com- 
pany lay claim to being “first” 
there. 

At any rate, Mme. Pavlowa, 
Mrs. Vernon Castle. Miss Joan 
Sawyer and Miss Edith Hines 
have been called in to do duty, 
and their testimonials and pictures 
in dancing-dresses of Qualité silks 
have made up many attractive ads. 


ANOTHER APPEAL TO BUYERS 


Besides the several pieces of 
direct advertising described, an- 
other calls for notice before we 
leave the subject. It was a folder 
sent out to silk buyers. A swatch 
of Pussy Willow silk was tipped 
onto the paper and with it was 
pasted the actual label that is sup- 
plied to cutters-up to be attached 
to the dress, waist, lingerie, coat- 
lining or bathing-suit ; and a speci- 
fication stamp, like that supplied 
to garment buyers to affix to their 
orders to the cutting-up trade: 
“We insist that our orders for 
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ASA 


WE take pleasure in 


announcing the 
appointment of 


Mr. A. W. GOULD 


as Advertising Manager 
of The Farmer’s Wife. 
Mr. Gould has been 
with this company 
for the past five years. 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 
ST.PAUL - > - - - MINN. 
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NEW For Trial Campaigns 


What Can I Do With 


ENGLAND $20,000 or Less? 


You can open up these six great northern states, with 
their 7,000,000 population in more than 40 of the finest cities 
in the country. 


Concentrate your advertising in New England first. It 
is the logical place to start, easy to cover by a salesforce, 
has receptive dealers, good daily newspapers to carry your 
message and an affluent class of citizens who have the 
money to buy the good things they want and the backbone 
to insist on getting what they call for. 


Many of the successful advertising managers and agents 
advise that the greatest element of success is: Concentrate 
the advertising on a single section or market until it has 
been put into remarkably good shape, and then move on. 


The manufacturers of goods who desire to enter the 
New England territory and get an excellent trade in New 
England would do well to “Go with the dealers” and with the 


“Home Daily Newspapers 


The home daily newspapers are strong, powerful and result 
producing. 


The weekly wage money circulates freely: so the effects 
of advertising may be felt immediately. 


New England offers a surely fruitful field for any 
advertiser. 


These 12 daily newspapers point the way: 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 29,591. Daily Circulation 20, 944, 
Population 100,000, ‘with suburbs 250,000. Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation’ 24,626. Daily Circulation 10,014. 

Population 160,123, with suburbs 200,000. Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 
HARTFORD, CT., COURANT MANCHESTER, N. H., Union and 
Daily Circulation 16,800. Daily Circulation 27,705. a 


Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 19,414. Daily Circulation 15,261. 
Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 
MERIDEN, CT., RECORD NEW BEDFORD, MASS,,Standard 


Daily Circulation 8 963. Daily Circulation 23,079. “and Mercury 


Population 87,265, with suburbs 50, 000. Population 97,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 8, 783. Daily Circulation 20,021. 
Population 78,144, "with suburbs 100,000. Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 
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Pussy Willow apparel bear the 
Pussy Willow label.” You would 
carcely think that an attractive 
job could have been made out of 
all that matter, but it was. 

The average manufacturer of 
silk or cloth who wants his fabric 
dentified in the made garment has 
10 go to a great deal of trouble to 
et buyers to specify it and gar- 
ment-makers to put it in, and 
afterwards to prevent substitu- 
tion. Mallinson & Company (then 
\Migel & Company) handled the 
iatter satisfactorily in this way in 
‘he trade press: 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Answering the repeated requests of 
any prominent manufacturers an 
erchants, we announce that hereafter 
e will permit the use of the trade- 
ark in the form of an_ identification 
bel as illustrated in such garments as 
iy be made up of these famous fabrics, 
his secures to all the assurance of 
reative silk styles as well as positive 
ik quality. 

The use is permitted, not re- 
juested, you will note. 

It must be pointed out in further 
explanation that there is a vital 
lifference between the manufac- 
ture of a staple line and the manu- 
facture of a line of styles with 
staples. The manufacturer of the 
latter has a whiphand over the un- 
scrupulous dealer that the manu- 
facturer of the former does not 
have. If the dealer wants to be 
sure of getting the designs in 
style he must play fair. He cannot 
pick them up elsewhere as he 
often can staple goods, nor secure 
satisfactory substitutes when they 
are most wanted, nor cut prices 
‘regardless.” 


ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS HELP 


Another advantage accruing 

from having the business or a part 
of it on the style basis is that 
accessory manufacturers will be 
alert to pick up such fabrics and 
designs as they can use, and give 
them still greater vogue. They 
are especially desirous of getting 
exclusive rights because the only 
way they can obtain exclusive 
styles of their own is by doing 
this, 

Rights in special designs have 
heen granted by Mallinson & Com- 
pany to leading dressmakers and 
stores, milliners, and manufactur- 


| way of America—12 
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A Few Facts About 
Portland, Maine 


Portland, Maine, is the Eastern gate- 
hours nearer Eu- 
— than any other great American 

ort 

Portland, Maine, is served by three 
independent railroads, many coastwise 
steamship lines, including direct service 
to ew York, Boston, also Trans- 


| atlantic lines. 


Portland, Maine, is the business, in- 
dustrial and social center of Maine, a 


| State with vast resources still awaiting 


development. 

Portland, Maine, is the center of a 
region rich in the raw materials nec- 
essary for the manufacture of numer- 


| ous products. 


| 64,000 depositors in savings banks. 





Portland, Maine, has 350 prosperous 
factories; increased its manufactured 
product 60 per cent in the last 10 
years; grain exports increased 100 per 
cent in 1914-5 season; financial institu- 


tions have $67,000,000 deposits; has 


The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


is the only afternoon daily in Portland, 
Maine, and has more circulation than 
all others combined. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


Food and Health 


is the title of a book in process of pre- 
paration for free distribution among the 
readers of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


This book will set forth fully and com- 
pletely the merits and demerits of foods 
in general use as well as the foods which 
are particularly favored by intelligent 
health-seekers. It will also contain a list 
of the food-products on the market that 
measure up to the Physical Culture 
standard in purity and health-value. 


Would you like a copy of this book ? 

It will be sent free. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Biggest Little City in 
the United States !! 


New London 
Connecticut 


Don’t pass up New London be- 
cause the figures of the city look 
small in the census returns. 


New London with its suburbs 
has over 50,000 people. There be- 
ing no larger city within a great 
distance, it is the Metropolis to 
the residents of New London and 
those who dwell within 20 miles. 


An “all the year” City! 


Summer is a great shopping 
season here, because of the thou- 
sands of summer visitors who 
come to the Shore Resorts along 
Long Island Sound. 


The Evening 
66 D AY 99 


Circulation over 8,500 


A great big paper, 14 to 20 
pages, in a small city. Every one 
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ers of lingerie, cravats, etc. One 
of the best-known makers oi 
ladies’ fancy bags recently made 
up a lot in the Bird of Paradise 
design of Pussy Willow, which he 
called Paradise bags, and adver- 
tised them in the women’s maga- 
zines, with special mention of the 
fabric. One of the large depart- 
ment-stores of New York gave up 
a whole window on Broadway to 
a display of these bags. From 
this it is evident that there are 
perhaps as many advantages as 
disadvantages in style advertising. 

It is apparent that Mallinson & 
Company have: an unusually com- 
plicated proposition to turn into 
clear advertising copy. It may be 
interesting to see how they have 
handled the difficulty, with the 
help of the Federal Advertising 
Agency. In the first place there 
was the old name of M. C. Migel 
& Company to be disposed of. 
Mr. Mallinson had the use of it. 
but the advertising has revealed 
such possibilities in the situation 
that he decided to relinquish it 
while the campaign was compara- 
tively young, before the advertis- 
ing piled up any more good will 
for it, and attach all the benefits 
to a name completely his own. 

“And strangely,enough,” he said, 
“T cannot find that the change has 
done us a bit of harm, even tem- 
porarily.” 

Then there was the old trade- 
mark. The alteration it was found 
necessary to make in this was 
slight. The shape was kept and 
the initials of the new company 


| were substituted for the name of 
| the old. 


in New London and for miles | 


around knows and is proud of the 
DAY. 


The advertiser who skips New 
London because of census figures 
does both of us an injustice. 


FRANK R. NORTHROP 
Foreign Representative 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ADVERTISING BuiLtpinc, CHICAGO 





EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 


In addition, there were the 
trade-names for the line, “Qual- 
ité”; the slogan, “The New Silks 
First.” and the trade-character for 


| the Qualité line, which is the but- 





terfly. The copy had these to 
start with, and afterwards had to 
go on to Pussy Willow taffeta. 
Indestructible Voile and the rest 
of the weaves, and afterwards still 
further on to the Mexixe, Navaho, 
Egyptienne and other designs. 
That sounds like a good deal to 
get into one piece of copy, but all 
of it does not go in. “Qualité” is 
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the binding name, for all the silks, 
and “Qualité” and the butterfly 
always appear together. On the 
other hand, each weave and style 
is sufficiently identified by its 
name, The trade-mark and but- 
terfly often appear in the border, 
r the butterfly appears as a deco- 
ative motif. Sometimes both are 
even dropped, if there is no legiti- 
mate place in the layout for them. 
he newspaper electros for dealers 
carry nothing but the binding 
name “Qualité” and the name of 
the special silks. The dainty but- 
terfly “conceits”. are provided for 
dealers who wish to use them. 

The same radical ideas that 
dominate the designing and manu- 

facturing of Qualité silks are car- 
ried over into the advertising. A 
heading often repeated in the 
trade-paper ads is “Dare to Be 
Different.” That describes the 
Mallinson campaign. It abounds 
in freak pictures, both in black and 
white and in colors, all in perfectly 
good taste, yet not the kind the 
ordinary advertiser thinks of put- 
ting into his copy, any more than 
he would think of putting in ex- 
amples of cubist or futurist art. 
They are different: and got a lot 
of attention on that account. 
There are other and more usual 
pictures to .the advertising describ- 
ing and picturing the various fab- 
rics of the line. 

The daily trade-paper copy de- 
veloped a style of its own that 
strongly contrasts with the per- 
functory copy of other houses that 
surround it. These Mallinson ads 
generally do not exceed 35 lines, 
single column. They have strik- 
ing borders that cannot be over- 
looked and for text almost always 
contain a news item of interest to 
the trade, as for instance, that 
“McCreery gave up three win- 
dows on 34th street to a Khaki- 
Kool display.” 


=) 


4 


— 


TRADE-NAME IN MANY LETTERINGS 


When Pussy Willow was fea- 
tured in these ads for several 
weeks on end, the traditional 
method of adopting a distinctive 
lettering for the name and famil- 
iarizing the public with the name 
in that shape was not followed. 
Instead, different kinds of letter- 





Jersey Cream with a 
Metropolitan Flavor 








THE NEW MEDIUM 

Covering the 

Richest, Most ~~ 

Populous and Giving Unparall- 
| Responsive ter- eled a- 

ritory in North- tion to agents 

ern New Jersey and clients 

and Southern 

New York states 


200 cities and towns reached in 
Suburban Zone, via 


Erie Railroad 
Car and Poster 
Advertising 


The Best Car Advertising 
in New Jersey. It costs less 
and is the most effective 





Over 500 cars in the Suburban 
Zone, displaying cards 11x21, and 
11x42 for side spaces, and cards 
11x21-22x21 and 16x48 for end 
spaces. 

One-sheet Posters (30x46) in Cabins of 
8 Ferryboats—also in the Erie Tube. 


One sheet and three sheet (42x84) 
Posters on 200 stations in the Suburban 
Zone—and on 800 additional stations 
between NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
—all facing track. 


All size metal front Painted Bulletin- 
Boards. 


The Erie R. R. Suburban 
Service carries the Great- 
est Number of daily com- 
muters of any railroad 
entering New York 





After careful analysis of our 
proposition the country’s leading 
advertising staffs have contracted 
for more than half our space for 
the next ten years! 





For Rates, Maps and Full 
Particulars, Address 


GEO. W. ROEBLING 
50 Church Street New York 
Telephone 8480 Cortlandt 


ALL ABOARD! 
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ings, all specially designed, enough 
to have provided a score or more 
trade-names_ with characteristic 
clothing, were used, on the theory 
that the lavish treatment added 
interest and value to the name and 
made it more instead of less mem- 
orable. 

The fashion magazines have 
been on the list of mediums from 
the inception of the campaign and 
have carried back covers in color 
and inside spreads a good deal of 
the time, but the general women’s 
magazines have only recently been 
added. Contrary to expectations, 
the company did not take large 
space in these latter, but made use 
of the 35-line, single- column ads 
‘ith the striking borders and lay- 
outs similar to one class of those 
that had attracted wide attention 
when appearing in the daily trade- 
paper. 

“They are small ads, but ll 
defy anyone to miss them on the 
page,” said Mr. Mallinson. “Later 
we shall doubtless go into larger 
space. But the situation is differ- 
ent in the women's magazines 
from what it is in the fashion 
magazines. In the latter we ad- 
vertise for prestige and cannot af- 
ford to take small space. Through 
the women’s magazines we are 
feeling our way into a new market. 
We can afford to go slowly and 
experiment. 

“We have invested. as I said, as 
high as $80,000 in advertising in 
one year. I see no reason why 
this should not be increased con- 
sistently and largely as the busi- 
ness grows. Our material goes 
into women’s dresses, shirtwaists, 
skirts, petticoats, linings and lin- 
gerie and now, since fashion has 
turned that way, into men’s shirt- 
waists, underwear, summer suits, 
cravats, hathands and many other 
uses. It is not an accident that 
people are turning to silk as an 
article of general wear. It is not 
only the most beautiful, but the 
most durable of all fabrics. It 
has a wonderful future.” 


Edmonton “Bulletin” Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


Knill, Chamberlain, Hunter, Inc., has 
heen appointed to represent the Edmon 
ton, Can., Bulletin in the United States. 





INK 
Woolworth Stores Enjoined 
From Selling Imitation 


Wedgwood Jewelry 

An injunction has been handed dow: 
by the United States District Court a: 
New York in favor of the British hous 
of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd. 
against the F. W. Woolworth Company 
The Woolworth chain had been sellin 
cameos mounted on cards bearing th: 
word ‘‘Wedgwood,” or ‘‘Wedgedwood,’ 
which, the British concern claimed, wa 
an infringement of its registered trade 
mark. The goods were manufacture: 
by an Attleboro concern, which agree: 
to discontinue the infringements, an 
settle the claim for costs and damages 
The Woolworth Company filed no an 
swer to the complaint. 
= . - 
Grapes in News- 

papers 

The Fanning Charters Fruit Distrib 
uting Company, of Chicago, is adver 
tising “Garden of Eden Grapes” in the 
newspapers. The men behind this com 
pany are said to be the ones who brought 
out “Sunkist Oranges,” and the same 
general advertising plan and merchan 
dising methods will be used. To give 
the fruit a quick start premiums are 
being used. A tag, good for Rogers’ 
silverware, cut-glass, guaranteed hosiery 
and other gifts, is fastened to eacl 
basket. Per capita consumption is be 
ing increased by means of recipe books 
It is understood that other fruits wil! 
be put on the market from time to time 
by these distributors, who represent the 
growers themselves. Young, Henri & 
Hurst are handling the advertising. 


A. B.C. Audits Pass 500 Mark 


Up to September Ist the Audit Bu 
reau of Circulations has completed 523 
audits. This fact, and the new interest 
being created in the Bureau by adver 
tisers and agents, indicate that the 
coming year should be iully up to the 
expectations of the officers of the Bu 
reau as expressed at the Chicago con 
vention in June. Among the new mem 
bers among advertisers and agents ar 


California 


John Wanamaker, Terry Steam Tur 
bine Company, Deere & Co., J. J. Gib 
bons. Ltd., Sales Service Company. 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., Martin V. Kelley 
Company and Ferry-Hanley- Schott Ad 
vertising Company. 


Accounts of the Harry Porter 
Company 
The following advertising accounts 


are handled by the Harry Porter Com 


pany, established last month in New 
York: ’ 
American Writing Paper Company. 


ZEtna Life Insurance Company, ; 
Heublein & Bro., R. Wallace Sons Man 
ufacturing Company, Nestlé’s Food 
Company, Upson Company, of Lock 
port, N. Y.; National Fireproofing Com- 
pany. Jones Publishing Company, — 
Cincinnati; Nelson Doubleday, and R 
view of Reviews Publishing Comeeny. 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 700 Rooms 700 Baths 


High-Powered Workers 
DVERTISING MEN—and other men who work at 
high pressure—appreciate the comfort and restful- 
ness provided at Hotels Statler. 
We do not merely rent you a room; we sell you a service of comfort 


and convenience—whether you spend $1.50 or $5 for it. 

A good bedinaclean, light, pleasant room; a private bath room; cir- 
culating ice-water;a well-stocked writing desk; a morning paper before 
you wake; cheerful restaurants, serving good food; extra-comfortable 
lounging rooms—these things are but the background of that complete, 
courteous, interested service which we call Hotel StatlerService. 


You'll always find other advertising men at The Statler. 


HO TE Ls 
STAT LE 


BUFFALO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
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Are You Satisfied? 


with your trade in the Middle West ? 
It may be good. It may be very 
good. Might it not be better ? 


Poster Advertising 
Always Brings Results 


Write, telephone or wire for informa- 
tion on any poster advertising question. 
Our representative will start for your 
office at once. 


American Posting Service 
B. W. Robbins, President - Chicago, Illinois 
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Overlooking The man_ who. 
the on a certain aus- 


Picious occasion, 

Consumer telegraphed to 
President Wilson, “The people 
are with you; they never resign,” 
succeeded in putting a very large 
truth into a very small package. 
Not only is it sound political doc- 
trine, but it is capable of applica- 
tion, almost without change, as a 
commercial maxim. Just as the 
ultimate success of the political 
chieftain depends upon the good 
will of the people who “never re- 
sign,” so in the long run, the 
prosperity of the business man de- 
pends upon the good will of the 
consumer who, collectively speak- 
ing, is the only permanent factor 
in the market. 

Who ever heard of a political 
leader who overlooked the indi- 
vidual voters on election day? He 
may spend infinite patience ir 
welding the individual links in his 
chain of influence, but all the time 
he knows it is useless unless he 
can anchor it firmly to the ballot- 
box. Yet there are still business 
men who labor for years at a mer- 


chandising system, only to leave it 
dangling in the air. The con- 
sumer is overlooked, and there 
comes a time, sooner or later, 
when he casts the deciding vote. 

We were reading the other day, 
for example, how the canning in- 
dustry has been hit by the grow- 
ing reluctance of jobbers and deal- 
ers to buy “futures.” . Many small 
canneries are not being operated 
at all, and some of the larger ones 
have been forced to cut down 
their output materially. Dealers 
hesitate to order for future de- 
livery because of recent experi- 
ences in being caught in a declin- 
ing market; jobbers dislike the 
credit risks attendant upon a busi- 
ness in futures, the small canner 
cannot borrow money at the bank 
unless he has some orders to show 
for it. Meanwhile the ultimate 
consumer—the man who really 
possesses the appetite and the 
pocketbook— goes on his way 
serenely. He should worry about 
the 1915 pack of sweet corn and 
tomatoes; particularly when he 
knows nothing whatever about it! 
And anyway, he can fill up very 
pleasantly on something else. 

Of course, the obvious remedy 
is an organized consumer demand 
for canned goods; a demand 
which can be forecasted with some 
approach to accuracy, The scheme 
of dealing in futures is elaborately 
worked out, but it just falls short 
of success because it does not 
reach the real purchasing power. 
The dealer can go out of business; 
the private-brand jobber can 
switch; but the consuming public 
goes on forever. In the words ot 
the Middle Western political 
philosopher, the consuiner “never 
resigns.” 

We clip the following paragraph 
from The Canner, which sums up 
the situation editorially as fol- 
lows: 

“Suppose we began an advertis- 
ing campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of canned foods, and 
suppose it should result in adding 
but 1 per cent of the population of 
the United States, or 1,000,000 
people, to the number of consum- 
ers, and suppose each new con- 
sumer thus gained should eat only 
one can a month: the increased 
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demand would total 12,000,000 
cans a year. A gain of 1 per cent 
is little to expect from a national 
advertising campaign, but the 
effect on the markets would be 
excellent.” 


The Need ‘These are the 


days when one 
for Business a aa 


é 
Prepared- },;; newspaper 
ness” without having 
his attention called to the subject 
if “preparedness.” It is a many- 
sided question, to which there 
seems to be no one conclusive an- 
swer which is likely to be calmly 
accepted by all disputants; yet the 
events of the past year have 
forced it upon us, and in some 
shape or form it must be an- 
swered. When Congress _reas- 
sembles we shall hear more ra- 
ther than less discussion of the 
possibilities of foreign invasion, 
and the condition of our military 
defenses. ‘ 

There is another form of “pre- 
paredness” which events are urg- 
ing with equal insistence, though 
it does not claim so large a share 
of the public attention. We mean 
the preparedness of the business 
community to meet the conditions 
which the next few years will 
bring—conditions of unparalleled 
prosperity, we may hope, yet none 
the less conditions which will re- 
quire the best judgment and most 
careful forethought on the part of 
business men. 

This question of “business pre- 
paredness” has two aspects: its 
public aspect and its private one. 
Much sober thought must be given 
to the tariff, the shipping laws, 
the attitude of the Government 
in its anti-trust suits, and so on. 
Those are some of the public as- 
pects of the problem, but it is not 
of them that we particularly de- 
sire to speak. Each individual 
business man, in his private ca- 
pacity, should be impressed with 
the necessity for his own pre- 
paredness to bear his share in 
maintaining the commercial stand- 
ing of the country as a whole, and 
his own concern in particular. 

We are bound to face a set 
of new conditions after the war 
is over. It is idle to speculate 


as to exactly what those condi- 
tions will be, but this much is 
certain; it is the concern which 
is founded and governed on sound 
business principles which will win 
the greatest profit for itself and 
the greatest prestige for its indus- 
try. “Preparedness” means the 
ruthless elimination of financial 
“yellow dogs,” the closest atten- 
tion to the development of effi- 
ciency and loyalty of organiza- 
tion, the greatest care in pre- 
serving and protecting good will. 
If, as a good many authorities 
maintain, we are to pass through 
a period of inflation and specula- 
tion, it means that established 
concerns will have a lot of new 
competitors to deal with, for the 
time being at least. In such a 
contingency, a firm and _ loyal 
structure of good will will count 
for more than any other factor. 
Experienced national advertisers 
do not need to be told of the im- 
portance of advertising in the 
maintenance of such a structure 
of good will. Others would do 
well to consider it seriously and 
definitely, as a measure of pre- 
paredness. 





Paying One of the most 
rev olution- 


Salesmen for 
y ideas in 
Co-operative <3\¢; manage- 
Work ment started re- 
cently with a simple question 
asked by the first vice-president 
of a large corporation. 

“How can we get the salesmen 
to get this advertising matter prop- 
erly distributed and used?” 

“Pay ’em to do it,” said the sec- 
ond vice-president, partly meaning 
it and partly not. 

Then both stared thoughtfully 
at each other, and the new policy 
began to take shape. 

With this house, nothing is sa- 
cred. The only chance hoary tra- 
dition and pink-eared sentiment 
have for life is in their being over- 
looked. On a_ showdown, they 
simply don’t figure. The only 
thing that counts is the well-known 
results. 

So the two vice-presidents went 
at it in cold blood. They argued 
it first from the salesman’s side. 
They admitted he was cold- 


ot tam é 
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blooded, too. They painted him 
as the original “economic man,” 
reacting only to the thought of 
gain. And they asked each other 
how they could expect a salesman 
to do a lot of things that would 
not show up more or less now in 
the salary check. 

“Put yourself in his place,” said 
the second vice-president. “Ycu're 
being pushed for results, and you 
want results yourself. You get 
credit for sales, but you don’t get 
credit for anything else. You 
know that in the long run you may 
profit from the dealer work —— 

“Tf I am not shifted, or dropped, 
or my territory split up or some- 
thing else of a similar nature. I 


understand. I am_ simply far- 
sighted and businesslike, like my 
superiors.” 

“Exactly. If we ask you to dis- 


tribute advertising, do window- 
dressing, tack up signs, study local 
conditions, break in young sales- 
men, and a number of other things 
that are becoming important, you're 
going to want to be a fixture in 
that territory, or else you're going 
to be sore, and we are going to 
have trouble in keeping you.’ 

“And it costs money to break in 
new salesmen.” 

And then the two executives 
turned around and discussed it 
from the company’s standpoint. 
And they were astonished to find 
that instead of looking like a con- 
cession that the salesmen would be 
glad to have, or an exaction they 
would be glad to make, it was 
really a practical and progressive 
thing for the company to inaugu- 
rate in its own interest. 

Instead of demanding sales from 
the salesman on the one hand, and 
tying him up with other duties on 
the other hand, and putting it up to 
him to chafe his way through 
somehow, they ruled this all out 
of order and started afresh with 
the query: “What do we want 
done?” They decided that, and 
made a list of the duties. Then, 
“What is the order of their im- 
portance? We want sales first, 
but what next? And how much 
is each worth to us?” Instead of 
lumping the whole mass or mess 
of duties and paying as if there 
were only one duty, they split it 


INK 


up into sample parts and sized 
up each from the house’s poin: 
of view. They put it on a point 
system, 50 points, say, for vol- 
ume of sales; one, two or three 
points for net gains through push- 
ing specialties or cutting down 
wastes; five or six for trimming 
windows, the same for distributing 
literature, and so on. 

And what, when all was finished, 
and they had taken stock of it, was 
the net result? Why, simply, that 
under this appearance of a conces- 
sion to salesmen, as nine out of 
ten employees would probably re- 
gard it, they had a more practical, 
safely scientific way of estimating 
their salesmen’s work and _ get- 
ting the honest maximum out of 
them. 

Under the old system, the sales- 
man was asked to take all the re- 
sponsibility, and he took as little 
as he could. Under the new sys- 
tem, the company took all of it. 
The salesman was directed to do 
certain things. He knew he was 
getting credit for doing them, and 
he did them. The difference in 
value between the two systems is 
that the things that now get done 
are important things that help 
sales. The company gets divi- 
dends on the responsibility it takes. 
and the company’s salesmen get 
their share of the increased busi- 
ness. 

This policy of a_ well-known 
house has almost passed beyond 
the experimental stage. There is 
no longer any doubt that a vital 
principle is involved. The busi- 
ness world has now for some time 
been watching scientific manage- 
ment trying to come to grips with 
the sales force. This new plan 
looks like a real start. It is a 
strong point in its favor that it be- 
gins, as any scientific system must, 
with an analysis of functions. It 
is Taylor’s study of movements 
over again in a more general way 
True, there are intricacies. It 
would not do for a house to start 
off with an arbitrary point system. 
That is a matter for individual ex- 
periment by each company trying 
it. But it can be done, doubtless, 
in many cases, because it has been 
done in one, and that the first one 
to try it on any scale. 




















LIFE 


Rate Announcement 


. 


A new card effective September 
Ist has been mailed to all advertising 
agents. Those agents not receiving 
same or advertisers who desire it will 
be promptly supplied if they kindly 
address LIFE’S Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


The line rate remains the same. 


There is an increase in the back 
cover rate. 


All space in LIFE from cover to 
cover has been made straight R.O. P. 
thereby giving LIFE the simplest 
rate card published—$1.50 per line 
from cover to cover, no discounts or 
premium charges (covers excepted). 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 


B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg. 1537, Chicago. 


Wins Lion’sShareof Limited Market 
With Small Appropriation 


Manufacturer of a Device for Locomotives in Five Years Builds Busi- 
ness Up to $1,250,000 


F ROM nothing five years ago to 
a business of a million and a 
quarter dollars the past year—that 
in brief is the story of the cam- 
paign for Security Sectional 
Arches for locomotives. 

When you start out with a 
clearly defined and limited market 
for your product it is genecally 
necessary to do the most intensive 
sort of advertising and sales pro- 
motion work. The situation is di- 
rectly in contrast with the bound- 
less sales opportunities which 
greet the maker of a product of 
general consumption. 

The American Arch Company, 
of New York and Chicago, manu- 
factures sectional arches which are 
used in  steam-loco- 
motive fire - boxes. 


time and must be replaced by new 
ones.” 

The company has advertised 
from the start in publications 
teaching the railroad executive, 
engineer, fireman, and despatcher. 
Since the first copy there hasn't 
been a break in the campaign, 
which has consisted of full-page 
advertisements entirely. As stated 
above, five years ago the com- 
pany’s sales were zero. To-day 
180 railroad systems are using the 
arches. When the advertising was 
begun there were only 5,000 arches 
in use in the whole country. 

The manufacturer says that the 
arch not only increases the tem- 
perature in the boiler, but that it 





The sale of the prod- 
uct is automatically 
controlled by the 
number of locomo- 
tives in use. This 
sectional arch is 
placed upon the 
steam-pipes in the 
locomotive __ fire-box. 
It refracts the heat, 
increases the motive 
power, and _ reduces 
the amount of solid 
matter which goes 
out the stack with 
the smoke, 

“Our possible mar- 
ket at present is 45,- 
000 locomotives,” Le 
Grand Parish, presi- 
dent of the company, 
told a Printers’ INK 
representative. “Our 
arches are now being 
used on 22,000 loco- 
motives. The aver- 
age price of an arch 
is six to ten dollars. 
It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the renewal 
business accounts for 





ARCHES HELP EVERYTHING 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


HINDER NOTHING 


You can't discuss improvements in locomotive 
operation without referring to the Security 
Sectional Arch. 


Advocates of superheaters, stokers, oil 

burners, feed water heaters, powdered fuel, 

and advocates of improved boiler design— 

all depend upon the Arch. There is no difference 
of opinion among them as to the advantage of 
maximum firebox temperatures. 


The Arch helps everything and yet hinders 
nothing. Removable by individual bricks or in 
sections, it is mechanically convenient. You 
cannot ask more of it You cannot give a good 
reason why you have not applied it to every 
engine on your road. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 








our big total. Arches 
have a limited life- 


THIS KIND OF COPY HAS PROVED TO BE HIGHLY 


PRODUCTIVE 
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also aids in the combustion of 
gases and thus removes much of 
the dirt from the smoke. The 
chief talking point, however, is 
that the arches will enable rail- 
roads to get the utmost motive 
power from locomotives. 


DISCOVERY OF THE MARKET 


3efore the day of the American 
\rch Company, Mr. Parish was 
an executive on a large railroad 
system. The question of brick 
arches came up on his system. He 
decided to find out whether the 

itches were really any good or 
not, so he cut off requisitions on 
them, 

Shortly afterward a bad storm 
swept over part of the system and 
reports from engineers came in, 


attributing broken schedules to the | 


lack of arches. Mr. Parish de- 
cided to get some arches in short 
order, but had some difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary quantity. 

“Then, I happened to think that 
we had about 10,000 brick on 
hand,” he remarked. “I sent some 
men out to the brick and told them 
to do what they could in making 
arches. Formerly, 36-inch slabs 
had been used in the arches, but 
the practicability of small pieces 
hecame evident to me. From that 
start the sectional arch was de- 
veloped.” 

One of the features of the Secur- 


ity Arch is that individual sections | 


or even single bricks may be re- 
moved without disturbing the rest 
of the equipment. The sections 
are assembled by any engineer or 
fireman. 

At the outset of the enterprisé 
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the question of advertising came 
up. It was felt that the proposi- 
tion would require a great amount 
of personal work, but Mr. Parish 
insisted that advertising should be 
enlisted to help the campaign, and 
to-day all concerned are glad that 
he had his way. 

“Our campaign has been largely 
educational,’ Mr. Parish said. 
“We have made a big appeal to 
the users of our product, the 
engineers and firemen. Although 











‘¢Wadiuread’’ !! 
‘¢Wadiuread’’ !!! 
‘¢Wadiuread”’ !!!! 


That’s the cry of the street 
newsboys. They mean —‘What 
will you buy?” Buying and read- 
ing are different. 

What do you read? If you 
judge the merit of a paper by the 
time spent on it by its readers 
you know the wisdom of the ad- 
vertisers who have spent money 
in it. 

Readers of the New York 
Evening Post spend more for it 
(3c. daily except Saturday 5c.), 
spend more time on it and be- 
lieve in it. Its readers read it. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Publication Office Western Office 
20 Vesey Street McCormick Building 
New York Chicago 








(ATALOGUES' 


FIRST IMPRESSION 


Adbeter more cents to each one of your costly 





Asks and dress them as you do your top-notch 


salesmen. 


Bandless Catalogue Envelepes 
will dress them to perfection, $40.00 per thousand 


and up. Worth every cent. 
and distinctive advertisers write. 


The Smeed Mfg. Oo., Dept. U, Hastings, Minn. 


Clean, high-class 
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brick arches had been in use 
for years in Europe, we had 
to show American railroads that 
they were valuable equipment. 
We reached the train-despatchers, 
too, because from their ranks 
come many motive-power execu- 
tives. 

“Our campaign was not designed 
for direct inquiries. We have 
been able to trace the effect of our 
advertising in the technical articles 
which appear in the railroad trade- 
papers. Often in those articles our 
phrasing is used as it appears in 
our advertising. 

“Of course the real answer re- 
garding the success of our adver- 
tising is the business we have built 
from a standing start five years 
ago to $1,250,000 in sales last year. 
To-day arches are contained in 
the specifications for all new loco- 
motives except on a very few rail- 
roads.” 


A RAILROAD EXPERT WRITES THE 
COPY 


The advertising appropriation 
amounts to $15,000 a year now. 
From the beginning the copy has 
been written by an advertising 
man who thoroughly understands 
railroad technicalities, 

“T have never written any of the 
advertising,” said Mr. Parish, “nor 
have any of my associates. Of 
course we watch the copy care- 
fully, but we put the preparation 
of it into the hands of a man who 
makes a business of writing. He 
is familiar with railroading, and at 
the same time can get the most out 
of the talking points.” 

A recent advertisement was 
headlined, “Every Ten Arches 
Means Another Engine.” The text 
continued : 

“Arches are included in the 
specifications for all new loccmo- 
tives except on very few railroads. 

“This means that arches are 
generally recognized as a neces- 
sary part of good, modern loco- 
motive practice. 

“You, however, have many loco- 
motives in service without arches. 
They are far from being worn out. 
They are too valuable to scrap, 
and yet they are not up to the 
mark as transportation units. 

“Modernize these engines with 


the Security Sectional Arch. 
Every ten engines so equipped 
gives you the equivalent of one 
additional engine.’ 

A feature of the advertising was 
copy written to meet certain con- 
ditions on various railroads. If 
a system in the Southwest had run 
into some little problem of terri- 
torial scope, the advertising point- 
ed out how Security Arches could 
help. This sort of appeal resulted 
in the addition of those railroads 
to the list of customers. 

Mr. Parish is a firm believer in 
liberal white space and short, terse 
copy. 

“At first we used to put a lot of 
reading matter into our advertise- 
ments, but we have got away from 
that,” he said. “Now we use lib- 
eral margins and are inclined to 
favor the one-sentence paragraph. 

“T believe a good thought will 
catch a reader’s eye more readily 
if it occupies a paragraph by 
itself.” 

Illustrated advertisements have 
been interspersed with all-type 
ones. Effort has been made to 
give the advertising a fresh, new 
appearance all the time. 

“We do not believe in the direc- 
tory sort of advertisement,” Mr. 
Parish remarked. “We change 
our copy all the time and try to 
put action into it. I am sure that 
the effort and expense is paid for 
in the long run.” 

A campaign is being planned 
now which will show the various 
stages in the manufacture of the 
arches. ’ 





College Papers Bar Liquor 
Advertising 


Liquor advertising was barred from 
the 39 college newspapers represented at 
a meeting held on August 27. in New 
York, by delegates of the Associated 
College Newspaper es 

Officers elected were M. P. Schaffer, 
the Columbia Spectator, president: 
Frank C. Roberts, Daily Princetonian 
vice president: Herbert C. Fowler, East 
Orange. N. J., secretary; Howard A. 


Glenn, Scotia. N. Y.. treasurer, and 
Lawrence G. Tighe, Yale Daily News 
a director. 


An advisory committee was named 
which includes Frank Presbrey, presi 
dent of the Frank Presbrey Company: 
Charles Scribner, president of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; Thomas Tavlor 
advertising manager of the New Yori 
Times. and Charles A. Weeks, of th: 
American Tobacco Company. 
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“It’s Love 


Heart-strings, — whether Saxon, 
Celt, Latin, Slav, Hun or Hindu,— 
respond to the appeal of the basic 
emotion—Love. 

It ‘“tmakes the world go ’round”’ 
and, with its effects, it keeps all 
wheels of progress turning. And so 
it’s love and the portraying of it in 
cold type that ~meets the big re- 
sponse in fiction magazine making. 

This new, yet not too young, fic- 
tion magazine has come mighty near 
to the people’s desire—it parallels 
the forwardness of the times and is 
edited to reach the “progressives” of 
our young race. An indication and 
vindication of how rapidly 


is being ‘“‘discovered” is shown in 
the record growth—a veritable over- 
realization of a publisher’s most 
optimistic dream. 

The increasing editions will reach 
their limit only when young- -hearted, 
enthusiastic, “modern” people—peo- 
ple with vision, imagination and plas- 
tic natures, are all deriving their 
lively entertainment from the green 
pages of THE PARISIENNE MONTHLY 


mame a 








A conservative estimate is that our November issue 
will net 150,000, and on that figure we will fix a tem- 


porary rate. 


Mind that the rate will be only temporary, 


but definite space contracts will be accepted for one 


vear in advance. 


Protect your interests on this rising circulation and 
place contracts now at the $150.00 page rate. 


Beginning with November, 1915 
- 150,000 Net Guaranteed 


Forms Close on 13th of 
Second Preceding Month 


331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


$150.00 a Page ~ . 
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The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


S a bit of merchandising 
finesse, the Schoolmaster com- 
mends the manner in which the 
house of Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro. is introducing one of its new 
dealer-helps to the jewelry trade. 
The help in question consists of a 
short strip of motion-picture film, 
containing an animated cartoon 
instead of the rather commonly 
used advertising slides. The com- 
pany announces that it has pre- 
pared no films as yet, and maybe 
will not do so at all. Dealers are 
asked, however, to write to the 
advertising department and state 
whether they would be willing to 
use such a film—and pay for its 
exhibition—if it were forthcom- 
ing. A couple of suggested car- 
toons are shown, and the outline 
of a scenario representing Father 
Time replacing his hour-glass 
with an Ingersoll Dollar Watch. 
This method of offering something 
worth having ought to be worth 
a ton or two of unsolicited dealer 
helps with the usual stuffed-club 
method of trying to force the 
dealer to use them. | 
* Ok 


Amid the kicks and roasts of 
life it must be pleasant to find 
something like this in the morn- 
ing’s mail—an exact copy of a 
letter received a short time ago 
by a concern selling various forms 
of advertising service: 

“Here is something that I think 
should be said to you in a letter, 
although I have already said it to 
Mr. 

“It is only fair that you should 
know just what impression your 
correspondence makes on custom- 
ers and on prospective customers. 

“In our dealings with publish- 
ers, printers, illustrating and en- 
graving | concerns, calendar houses, 
etc., it is only now and then that 
the ‘general run of correspondence 
shows that fidelity to detail and 
that all-around business gumption 
that makes business smooth. 
Being an advertising man and 
having made some effort in mv 
life to teach people the great pos- 





sibilities of the letter as an adver- 
tising medium, I may be a little 
keener to appreciate good work 
along this line than most people 
are, but I think you will be in- 
terested to know that others 
around the office are fond of say- 
ing such things as ‘The E 
Company is always on the job,’ 
‘The E people certainly 
know their business. The other 
day when we got in touch with a 
calendar house that seemed to 
have the same knack of getting 
after things, one of my boys re- 
marked, ‘Well, we seem to have 
struck another concern that knows 
just how to do business.’ 

“T am not saying this as a bit 
of flattery. ‘None of us are at 
that stage where we do things 
100 per cent right all the time, but 
I feel that the people in your 
office who even go no further than 
acknowledgments ought to know 
that your force is making the im- 
pression that all good advertisers 
should make all the time. 

“There is even more to a simple 
acknowledgment, than a lot of 
people realize. Not long ago a 
hotel, returning an umbrella that 
I had left in one of their rooms, 
wrote a letter that, although it was 
only two sentences long, might 
well go into a boox on advertis- 
ing, as a gem of the first water.” 








On the oni as to whether 
or not prosperity is a state of 
mind, you can debate -to your 
heart’s content. The Schoolmaster 
can think of a whole lot of things 
that might be said on both sides 
of the question. This much seems 
certain, however; it is pretty hard 
to feel prosperous when everybody 
is talking about caution and re- 
trenchment, and old General De- 
pression is likely to fold up his 
tents in disgust the moment the 
community begins actively plan- 
ning for a big season’s trade. 

A good deal seems to depend 
upon the direction in which pub- 
lic sentiment is traveling. Take 
the retail dealer, for example. 
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Pretty soon now, he is going to 
place orders for his fall stock— 
or his spring stock, as the case 
may be. If he can help it, he 
doesn’t intend to buy a dollar’s 
worth more than he can resell at 
a profit. He means to stock just 
enough goods to meet the needs of 


dozen cheerful and optimistic cus- 

tomers in the course of the fore- 

noon will add as many items to 

the jobber’s order-book, and a 

dozen prophets of disaster will 

have precisely the opposite effect. 
* * * 


Now the dealer who has pur- 
chased a lean stock, 
with the idea that the 





The Full Pay Envelope 


public is going to 
grasp its collective 
purse- strings pretty 
tightly, isn’t likely to 





The Eastern representative of a large New York business concern 
was quoted in The Post-Standard recently as follows: 
“You can hear Syracuse hum fifty miles away” 


That w exactly what he meant Industry— Exactly what does this mean to you, Mr 
every branch of industry—s working at top- Merchant? 


4 “bum,” too. People are at work. This ht means that people are going to spend 

the ume of the full Money im proporton to thew ability to earn at. 
What does this mean to you? hk means that with the full pay envelope, some 

that is bound up with the pros- of that money is going into your store. Are 

penty of use. More money for others you prepared? 

means more money f worlung 

condone, higher pay. more comfort, better Ave you prepared for the biggest fall trade 

bying im the history of the city? Are you gong to 
We used to hear # lot about the full din. take advantage of that whuch 1s com. 

There have been recent umes in wng—which is here to-day—or are you gong 

Syracuse when factones were on part 40 sit down and wait to catch the crumbs from 
ne. The workman some other fellow's table? 

days’ pay in hus envelope at the end of the week. 


oP just 80 surely us he seeing the necesaty for ex 
rmullbons of men. ready to woth for the country and tor. 4 panson to-day 


1 you want your share of prosperity. you've 
got to get out and hustle. _ You've gotto have 
Scar Racasettcecenaes | Set ed, evens ox whl he 
bababry ready. 

Begin to-day! Smash into Prosperity and get your share of it! And in making 
toe the biggoot Fall trade ever, consider ths fact at all ter 


spend his money very 
freely for advertis- 
ing. So the _ local 
newspapers are inter- 
ested in seeing the 
dealers well stocked, 
and, to carry the 
chain of logic one 
step farther back, 
they are interested in 
starting the drift of 
public sentiment in 
the right direction. 
The local newspaper 
has a very practical, 
dollars-and-cents rea- 
son for wanting a 
prosperous feeling in 


They ing. 
POST-STANDARD ADVERTISING YOUR GREATEST 





are the people are buying. are co 


its community. 
Pretty far-fetched? 


THE POST-STANDARD sce ing — 7 


More Than $200,000 Daily 


receipt of four “busi- 
ness editorials” which 








INFLUENTIAL IN GETTING A COMMUNITY TO LOOSEN ITS 


PURSE-STRINGS 


his share of the trade of the com- 
munity. How does he judge of 
the need? Largely by the drift of 
what is called public sentiment. A 


appeared as full-page 
advertisements in the 
Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard with that very end in view. 
One of them is reproduced here- 
with. Business Manager Barnum 
tells the Schoolmaster that along 





Health Questions Answered 


How would you like to have the attention of Specialists for questions you 


wish to ask about your health? 


Questions sent to the editors of ‘“Goop Heattu” by its subscribers have 
attention from the Specialists of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. If questions are 
purely personal, answers are direct by letter. If questions are of general interest, 
not requiring immediate reply, answer is made through the “Question Box” of the 
magazine. “Goop HeattH” teaches you to develop splendidly vigorous health 
thro following natural health habits. If you need a special diet, you can learn 
what is best for you to eat thro studying “Goon HreattH” and sending ques- 
tions to its editors. Subscription to “Goop Heattu” is $2 a year. Send your 
$2 at once. If you are not satisfied with the first number of “Goop HEatTu,” 
write us. We will cancel your subscription and refund your money, Is this fair? 


Send your $2 today. Address 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


1809 W. Main Street 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN,, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to Germen-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
















everywhere. 

15¢. per M's Lots of Made of re- 
500,000, silient wire 

16e. per M in Lots that keeps 

of 100,000. grip when 

Packed 100 to box stretched 

To be used over thick- 

within est papers. 

one 2 

year. > _, Largest makers of 

“> clips in the country. 





j EDWARD L. SILVERMAN 
World’ Market Corporation 
28-30 W. 23rd St., New York Ci 





“Mica Make” Won't Break 


Your slide efficiency increased by 
using our non-breakable Lantern Slides 
for advertising or lecture work. Guar- 
anteed not to crack or break through 
heat or rough handling, and cost 4c less 
to mail. “We also make glass slides. 
Write for prices. 


NO-DESTRUCTO SLIDE CO. 
205 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SQUARE TOP 
\, PAPER CLIPS 


Pat. Applied 
For The Best and Most Economical 
Paper Fastener on the Market. Sold 
Direct from Factory to User. 
Packed 1,000 to the Box. 
1,000 Postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
6,000 Postpaid | on receipt of One Dollar. 


Packed 10, 000 to the Box, 
. O. B. Buffalo. 


50,000. Laken siee “. per 1,000 
ee 6'2c per 1,000 
500,000........ 6c =—per 1,000 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Company 
457 Washington Street 


Buffalo, N. Y 





COMMERGIAL ARTIST 





in July the Syracuse retailers were 
pessimistic, and the prospect for 
fall buying was not over bright. 
The facts about Syracuse were fa- 
vorable, but the talk was decidedly 
contrariwise. Something was 
needed to make the talk and th 
facts harmonize, and the ads were 
run for that specific purpose. 
* * * 


“Since these advertisements ol 
peared,” Mr. Barnum writes, ‘‘fa- 
vorable comment has been heard 
on all sides and Syracuse is going 
into a record-breaking fall. 

“Prosperity is now being dis- 
cussed in Syracuse, and whether 
it comes as a result of this news- 
paper campaign or not, we don't 
care. Our campaign went to the 
reader direct by publication in the 
paper and reached the business 
houses in Syracuse in a follow-up 
campaign by strong form letters 
which showed the Post-Standard’s 
faith in the fall trade.” 


“Sealpackerchief” Infringed by 
““Compacketchief”’ 


Final judgment in the action brought 
by the International Handkerchief Man- 
ufacturing Company against Samuel 
Eckstein was entered in the Supreme 
Court, New York County, August 19, 
the defendant having withdrawn his an- 
swer and abandoned all defense to the 
action. By this judgment all the relief 
sought by the plaintiff company is 
granted in sweeping terms with costs of 
the action. The defendant is perma- 
nently enjoined from using the imita 
tive package in which ke had been put- 
ting out handkerchiefs, as well as the 
seals, labels, inscriptions and devices 
which the plaintiff company had com- 
plained of as being an infringement of 
its rights. He is further enjoined from 
using for any purpose whatever the 
word’ ‘‘Compacketchief,” and .is forbid- 
den to put out the imitative display 
cases which he has been supplying to 
retailers in connection with the sale of 
his handkerchiefs. The judgment per 
petually enjoins every imitation and in 
fringement which the defendant has 
been using, severally and collectively, 
and forbids him to practice these or any 
colorable variations thereof. It also di 
rects him, within ten days, to surrende: 
up for destruction all the imitative and 
infringing packages, seals, labels, etc., 
including all letterheads, billheads, cir 
culars, envelopes, cards or other articles 
or which any of the imitations appear. 


The Inter-South Advertising Agency 
has been organized in Memphis, Tenn., 
by T. V. Orr, Chas, K. Trotter, Thomas 
J. Gilmore, Noel L. Owen and Ross 
Hardenbrook. 
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Advertiser’s Strong De- 
fense of Jobbers 





Spokesman for the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange Issues An- 
swer to Critics of Distribution 
Methods Followed—7,500 Sales- 
men Used in Pushing Sales of 
Exchange Products 





HAROLD POWELL, gen- 

* eral manager of the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, has 
ome out with an answer to cer- 
tain criticisms of the methods of 
distribution used by the Exchange. 
In this reply he champions the 
method of selling through jobbers, 
rather than direct to retailers. In 
the Riverside Enterprise he says 
in part: 

“The Exchange does not sell 
the fruit to the retail dealer be- 
cause it would cost the grower 
more to perform the function of 
the jobber if a wholesale distrib- 
uting system were to be built on 
a single perishable crop that is 
variable in supply and condition 
and subject to climatic disaster, 
than it now costs through the job- 
bing system already established. 
The jobber performs a_ distinct 
function that must be performed 
by someone in assembling the fruit 
in the towns and cities, in devel- 
oping trade with the countless re- 
tail dealers in the rural districts 
and cities, and in blanketing the 
credit and other distributing risks 
for the producer. 

“The Exchange fruit is handled 
by 2,500 carlot jobbers, who em- 
ploy at least 7,500 traveling sales- 
men in pushing and developing 
trade in the small towns and rural 
districts, The expense of an aver- 
age traveling salesman is approxi- 
mately $3,000 per year. The fixed 
charge of the jobber includes store 
rent, carting, interest on capital 
invested, insurance, taxes, salaries, 
wages, cartage of fruit, repacking 
and losses from decay, credits, 
had debts, traveling salesmen and 
other overhead expenses, and these 
charges must be incurred by any 
organization that assembles the 
fruit in the cities, distributes it 
to the retailers, and develops a 
country trade, The jobber also 














Solicitor 


of thorough experience 
and highest references 


wants to represent a publica- 
tion, his headquarters to be 


IN CHICAGO 


Knows every advertising 
agency in the West and has 
done business with practically 
every Western advertiser. 


Address S. E. Box 309 
PRINTERS’ INK 











W. P. JACKSON 


past three years 
Sales Manager 
The H. W. Gossard Company 
NOW OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 


Successful because of thorough train- 
ing in all branches of sales work from 

office clerk, correspondent, assistant 
branch manager to Assistant Sales Man- 
ager with one of the best organized con 
cerns in this country. 

Then as Sales Manager for a promi- 
nent food manufacturer for a period of 
years, when consolidation of factories 
brought about a change. 

Present desires for new connection 
can be explained by a presentation of 
facts and does not reflect in any way 
upon my record nor upon my ability as 
a producer and executive. 

To quote present employer: “A very 
broad gauged, high class young man of 
exceptionally strong personality, most 
prepossessing appearance, perfect health 
Age 32. Married.” 

Thoroughly understood, sane and 
forceful methods intelligently applied to 
good merchandise lowers cost to sell. 

_By sincere effort along these lines | 
can save and make you money. 


Address 
436 North Scoville Ave. 


Phone 
Oak Park 5686, Oak Park, Ill. 
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acts as a banker for the retail 
dealer, and supplies a large pro- 
portion of the capital which the 
retail dealer uses. 

“To operate economically, the 
fruit jobber has to distribute the 
overhead charge over a number 
of perishable products, including 
citrus and deciduous fruits, bana- 
nas, pineapples, small fruits, po- 
tatoes, vegetables and other com- 
modities, because a wholesale dis- 
tributing business or a retail busi- 
ness cannot succeed against a sin- 
gle perishable crop. A _ disaster 
like the freeze in 1913 would have 
bankrupted the citrus industry 
had the growers been liable for 
rents, salaries and the fixed 
charges necessary to a wholesale 
distributing organization. 

“The Exchange is endeavoring 
through co-operation with the job- 
bers, to reduce the unnecessary 
cost of distribution. The jobbers’ 
gross margin, including all over- 
head charges and profits, repre- 
sents approximately eight per cent 
of the consumer’s dollar, or an 
average markup of approximately 
fourteen per cent on the purchase 
price. The jobbing cost varies in 
different sections of the country, 
just as the Exchange cost varies. 
The cost depends on local busi- 
ness arrangements and conditions, 
the size of the business, the size 
of the city and outside territorv 
covered and largely on the grade 
and soundness of the fruit which 
he buys. Uneven distribution by 
the producer, uneven grades and 
decay, strike at the foundations of 
a successful fruit business and al- 
ways raise the margins, which the 
jobber or retailer must add to 
cover the added risk. 

“The Exchange does not sell to 
the consumer because a retail 
business founded on a single per- 
ishable crop is as impracticable 
as it seems desirable. The deliv- 
ery of goods of any kind to 100,- 
000,000 American consumers is the 
most costly of all distributing 
items. The consumer usually pays 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
purchase price for the service 
which the retail dealer renders. 
He pays it because he demands 
the service and is not satisfied to 
deal with a store that does not 


render it. To incur the necessary 
fixed charges that would be re- 
quired to serve 100,000,000 con- 
sumers as efficiently as they are 
now served, with oranges and 
lemons alone, would, of course, be 
prohibitive, even if the fruit was 
owned by a single corporation. 
To attempt it with no legal right 
to arbitrarily fix prices or handle 
the distribution arbitrarily would 
be destructive to their invest- 
ments.” 


Injunction Granted in Planten 


Trade-mark Case 


The United States Circuit Court has” 


upheld the registration of the trade-mark 
* & C. or Black Capsules,” and 
awarded a degree of infringement and 
injunction in favor of H, Planten & 
Son, of Brooklyn, against Jas. W. Ged- 
ney. 

The trade-marks involved had heen 
registered under the 10 year clause of 
the Trade-mark Act. The defense at 
tacked the registration on the ground 
that the use of the marks during the 
10-year period had not been exclusive 
with the Planten concern, and produced 
three separate advertisements issued 
during that period. in which the words 
“C. & C. (Black)” had been applied to 
Gedney’s Capsules. Reviewing _ this 
claim. the Court said: 

“The evidence fails to satisfy us that 
during the 10-year period the defendant 
was undertaking to advise the consum- 
ing public, either by marks upon his 
boxes or wrappers, or by advertisement 
of a sort adapted to reach them, that 
the letters and characters ‘C & C 
(Black)’ were a mark which would iden 
tify his goods. We are not persuade? 
that the Patent Office improvidently 
granted these registrations.” 


Government Answers “Situa- 
tion Wanted” Ads 


The recruiting departments of both 
the Army and the Navy have. for some 
years, used the “Want Ad.” columns 
of the daily papers with excellent re- 
sults in obtaining recruits. Capt. Archi- 
bald McGlosson, in charge of the Cin- 
cinnati naval recruiting district, which 
embraces, hesides Cincinnati, Columbus. 
Dayton and other Ohio cities, and Louis- 
ville and other Kentucky cities, has 
reversed the process. however, with con- 
siderable success. He has experiment- 
ed in answering the advertisements in 
the classified columns, inserted by men 
who want work, and it promises to 
prove highly practical. Tt will he espe- 
cially useful in obtaining skilled me 
chanics, as the inducements offered by 
Uncle Sam to such men in the Navv 
are excellent, and these are set forth in 
attractive terms in the recruiting off 
cer’s replies to advertisements of this 
class, 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m. 














FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
lightly used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex a press, in per- 
fect condition. wners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. rite for 
price and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
Post Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 











FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced stenographer. Per- 
manent position is open to one who is 
capable of enthusiasm for her work. 
She must also have initiative, be able to 
answer correspondence, keep office rec- 
ords accurately and arrange work for 
others. Write fully. State age, salary 
expected, nationality, education, etc. 
Box 595, c/o Printers’ Ink. 


ae HELP WANTED 


experienced crew manager wanted on 
> of the best general magazines pub- 
ed in Canada, The work can be 
combined also with the leading farm 
monthly of Canada. Box 571, care P. I. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL YOUNG MAN 
to create and develop new_ business 
for transmission specialty by direct mail 
route. Future assured to result pro- 
ducer. State age, earning capacity, 
present and past connections. Box 587, 
c/o Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted Man with Service Agency Ex- 
perience to come into office of advertising 
novelty manufacturer. Must be a man 
capable of directing salesmen and help- 
ing them close business through sup- 
plementary mail work. Must be able to 
supply ideas which the salesmen can 
sell. Some knowledge of layout and 
yr schemes essential. Box 588, c/o 
inters’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Capable, experienced sales cor- 
respondent. Exceptional opportunity for 
young man qualified for a substantial, 
permanent business connection with an 
established high grade investment firm. 
Qualifications—selling instinct, good edu- 
cation, originality, resourcefulness. Pre- 
fer one with actual experience in dealing 
with small investors. This position calls 
for a thoroughly capable, well-balanced 
sales and mail-order correspondent who 
is willing to work hard and intelligentl 

to produce results and prepare himself 
for future executive responsibility. 
State age, firms worked for, starting 
Salary. Box 599, c/o Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—A trained newspaper man, 
with a college education and a general 
knowledge of national advertising, as 
assistant to an advertising manager. 
First principal work will be to write 
snappy press matter and advertising 
- Must be of good habits and be 
willing to accept a moderate salary to 
start. Replies should give particulars 
as to experience, age, references, etc., 
and salary expected. Advertising Man- 
ager, Box 602, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
EXPERIENCED LAY-OUT MAN 
WANTED 

Must be thoroughly familiar with lay- 
out work, type faces, paper, inks, en- 
graving, and general printing business. 
Prefer young man with some knowledge 
of advertising in preparing booklets, 
catalogs and printed pe com, 4 Big op- 
portunity for right man. State salary, 
experience, when you can come; send 
samples and references. Mr. Clark, 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 








LETTER WRITERS 


I Write Advertising Letters 


circulars, folders, booklets, etc., “that 
bring BIG business. Plan productive 
M. O. campaigns. Supply advertising 
ideas with a “‘snap” that speeds up sales. 
Some of world’s largest advertisers use 
my copy because they can’t secure bet- 
ter. ake a “tip” from them. Try me 
and watch your sales soar. Extensive 
experience. Reasonable rates. Write D. 
BLISH, 5644 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





Young man, 23 years, about to take ad- 
vertising course at N. University 
night school, desires N. Y. City position, 
where his 4 years’ experience in the pub- 
lishing and printing field will be of ad- 
vantage to him. Box 598, c/o 





An Advertising and Merchandising Man 
who can build up a bank balance by 
opening new avenues for profitable sales 
and increasing active accounts is not an 
expense, but an asset. Do you want 
such a man? Ten years’ successful ex- 
pes in Europe and America. Now 
andling advertising and sales for large 
N. Y. corporation. Open for new con- 
nection with future or part time ar- 
rangement to prove ability as result- 
getter. Box 604, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Ambitious young man (20) wishes op- | 


ortunity. Advertising Agency or Pub. 


Touse Adv. Dept. 
Box 601, c/o P. 


Experienced in the production of maga- 
zines and advertising literature for six 
years. A young man (25) wishes position. 
Thorough knowledge of make-up, print- 
ing, engraving and office routine. Box 
597, c/o Printers’ Ink. 


Excellent references. 








Space Buyer (Female) wants position 
with advertising agency or national ad- 
vertiser. Can furnish best of references 
and is now employed by large advertis- 
ing agency. or particulars address 
E. C., Box 585, c/o Printers’ Ink. 








, Two years’ experi- | 
ence with leading - advertising mer. | 


PRIVATE SECRETARY for five years | 


to President of one of the largest man- 
ufacturers in the country. High grade 
man with executive ability and a varied 
experience. Seeks opening where results 
will count. Age 36. Box 586, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





INK 


Advertising solicitor and executive, nine 
years’ experience, favorably known 
among advertisers and agencies N. Y. 
ae A and throughout Eastern territory, 
including New England, now engaged, 
seeks new desirable connection; highest 








references. Correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Box 580, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
7 PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Monthly farm paper, 100,000 circulation, 
located Middle West. Price $25,000. 
Good opportunity. Harris-Dibble Com- 
pany, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE HALF INTEREST in the 
best-known livestock weekly paper on 
the Pacific coast. Established 1882. 
Purchaser must take active part in the 
management. All of money received 








| for half interest to be devoted to extend- 


ing the business. For particulars ad- 
dress F. W. KELLEY, Drawer 447, San 
Francisco, Cal. 








I Want a Job as Assistant 
Sales or Advertising Manager 


in your firm if there is a chance to 
learn and grow with your business. 

I worked my way thru college and 
have been on the road for three years 
selling engineering specialties in the 
New York territory. I'm still at it, pro- 
ducing $25,000 per year—a growth of 
100% per year. 

If you have an opportunity for a live 
man of 27 who has studied advertising 
at New York University and i 


who is | 


ready for his first executive position, | 


I suggest an appointment. 
Address Box 605, care of P. I. 


San Francisco Adv. Man 


Five years’ Western and three years’ 
New York experience. Writes good 
copy; knows printing and how to buy it 
and is a good judge of art work. Age 
30; married. Initial salary $40.00. New 
York or vicinity. Box 596, c/o P. I. 


A Young Man 


—who does not claim to know all about 
advertising, but who has had an excep- 
tional experience in advertising and sell- 
ing. wishes to make a connection as 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


or as 
Assistant to Big Executive 








| head. 


SALES LETTERS 


SALES LETTERS THAT HAVE 
MADE FORTUNES 

A folio containing 40 of the best order- 

producing sales letters that ever coaxed 

a pen point to an order blank. Also 25 

attention-getting opening paragraphs. 





| Achievements of America’s master letter 
| writers. | 
| Appropriable to any product. 


Have sold thousands of dollars. 
Complete 


folio $2. More information if desired. 





| S.H. Richey, Union Bldg., Anderson, Ind. 





STANDARD BOOKLETS 


Highly Specialized ability to write and 
design and facility to print small and 
large editions of booklets, standard- 
ized 31%4x6, in 8, 16 and 32 pages, with 
covers. Twelve standard styles. Our 
original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “copy” sells your goods. 
We will design and print 1,000 Style 
No. 1 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. 
Samples if requested cn your letter- 
THE DANDO CO., 26-32 So. 
3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











| WANT-AD MEDIUMS 





New Haven, Conn., Register. Leading want- 
ad. med. of State. lc a word. Av. '14, 19,414. 
The Portiand, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 


Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 


He is now Advertising Manager (not | 


out of a job) of concern which leads in 
its industry, employing about 1000 men. 
Has had experience in selling on the 
road. Has been through most of the 
phases of advertising—understands the 
technique as well as the theory. 

He is a man who can see a big idea 
and execute it. Is not afraid to work 
long hours when occasion demands. Has 
a reputation for getting things done. 


| word, cash 


Knows how to analyze a proposition and | 


pick out the salient points. 

This ran is looking for a permanent 
connection with a concern which is go- 
ing ahead. Can give references that 
mean something. Address Ex,erienced, 
Box 600, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c. 
The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 
The Minneapolis, Minn., 
Tribune, Daily and Sun., is the 
leading want ad medium of the 


ove*® great N. W. carrying more 
TEEO paid want ads than any other 


daily newspaper in the Twin 
Cities. Printed in °14, $16,791 
more individual Want Ads. 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1%c. a 
with order; or 12 cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card. 

Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republicar 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com 
munity of 120,000 population. 
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Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
20,849. Lest and cleanest advertising medium 
1 Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., Evening cain, dy. av. 
for 'l4 (sworn) 19, 414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Jotlet, 1l., Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. Av. year ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 


Peoria, I11., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1014, Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


Burlington, la., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, 11,108. ‘‘All paid in advance.’’ 


Des Moines, ta., rig and jeoter- Tap: 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. Iowa’s Supreme W ‘ant Ad ny Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 


Portland, Me., Evening Express. Net ay. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Pe “old, Fy | 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For July, 1915, 

4.570 daily; 64,925 Sunday. 

he absolute correctness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accord- 
ed the News is guaranteed by 

TEED the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who’ will pay one 

: hundred dollars to the first per- 

son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 


Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
Dec., ’14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home’”’ paper. Largest 
evening circulation. 


Minneapolls, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Average first 3 months 1915, 


124,666. 


Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
GUAR West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
faa, tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
circulation. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 

W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 

GUAR tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 

aay circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., Dally Courier. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courler, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, Golly. A. N. 
Liecty. Actual average for iit, 23,017. 


Cleveland, 0., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 
For July, 1915, 132,603 daily; Sun., 163,901. 


Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av.’14, 9,161; Morn- 
ing Republican, dy. av. Apl.-Sept., 14, 4,326. 
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Erle, Pa., Times, dy. Aver. circula- 
tion, *14, 23,270; 23,762 av., July, 
"15. A larger guaranteed paid cir- 
culation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


wen Chester, Pa., Local News, 

H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1914, ‘2, 505. In its 43rd year. 

Atlatam Independent. Has Chester Co. 
AN and vicinity for its field. De- 
TEEO voted to home news, hence is a 
bome paper. Chester Vo. second 

in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 19,130. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Dally. Average for 
1914, 20,322. Covers its territory. 


Newport, R. 1.—Daily News, eve., — year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1914, 4,845 


Providence, R. 1., Dally jee. 
Ay. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (©@) 
Sun., 33,018. (O©) The ieaine Bul- 
letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ‘14. 


Tacoma, Wash., Ledger. Average year 
1914. Daily 22, 286, Sunday 29,107. 


Tacoma, Wash., News. Average for year 
1914, 22,576. 


Janesville, Wis., Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, 7,129. April, 1915, average, 7,579. 


GOLD MARK PAPERS 





Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark” jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (@@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


New York Herald (©@©) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York Herald first. 


N. Y. Sclentific American (O©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH «© 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. 1., Journal (OG) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(@©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 
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It Isn’t Merely 
Circulation 


that you want when you pay out your money 
for advertising space—it’s responsive circu- 
lation—circulation.among people who read 
advertising, who have enough ambition to 
want the good things advertised and enough 
grit and gumption to work until they get 
them — that’s the kind of circulation you 
want, for it’s the only kind of circulation 
that pays dividends on your advertising in- 
vestment. 


The Chicago Tribune has an enormous quantity 
of circulation, but that isn’t the important point— 
the important point is that The Tribune is the kind 
of a newspaper that attracts the eager, growing, 
hustling, climbing people in every line of human ef- 
fort, in every walk of life—the people with new 
wants every year and the ability to fill them. 


If you have a sales problem, let our Merchandis- 
ing Service Staff go over it with you. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation Over , Piaget oad 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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